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(THE marching of the school children of this city 

in last week’s civic parade was superb. It 
impressed President Harrison, General Sherman 
and many other spectators, as the most remarkable 
feature of the whole display. The order of the 
pupils was perfect, their bearing dignified, and their 
whole demeanor without criticism. It was a strik- 
ing tribute to the efficiency of the discipline in our 
schools. Many persons wondered how it was possi- 
ble for boys to equal in military bearing and order 
the trained regiments of the city. The answer is 
evident. They have been trained to obey. When 
a command is given, instantly each pupil responds. 
There is no compromise or excuse. No military 
school could be more strict in its requirements than 
ours are. And this is necessary, from the very 
nature or our organization—the massing of large 
numbers in one building. Without this order, there 
would be confusion. We have had occasion to 
criticise the course of study, methods of teaching, 
and supervising of New York City schools, but we 
have never criticised their order and discipline. 
In this respect there is nothing more to be desired. 
And this is a great thing. Think of it! Obedience, 
immediate and unquestioning— order, without com- 
plaint—the merging of individual rights into the 
higher rights of the school. These are important 
things for a child to learn. We are members of a 
state, and as such we must learn to subordinate our 
personal interests to the rights of the whole. 
Anarchy can grow only where the supposed rights 
of the individual oppose the higher duties of the 
State: & républic is not possible where its members 








are not willing to obey the decision of the majority. 
Our schools must teach children to become good 
citizens. It isa command of Christ to give willingly 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. Our New 
York schools are doing a great work when they 
train our children to take their places as loyal 
members of this republic. 





‘THE editor of the Tribune of this city never wrote 

better sentiments than the following, from its 
issue of May 31. We put them on this page, so 
that teachers in all parts of our country may be 
certain to read what he said: 


‘“*The boys who marched in Wednesday’s procession 
represented a principle which lies at the very base of our 
political and social system. They were not dependants, 
they were not objects of charity. They were taxpayers 
and citizens. They represented a system under which 
12,000 ,000 children are trained from infancy to feel that 
they are by inheritance a part of the great Republic, 
that they are the citizens of the future, receiving at the 
hands of the people an education which is intended pri- 
marily to fit them for their duties as members of this 
great commonwealth. It was in the public schools, no 
doubt, that the mass of the militia of the various states, 
whose marching excited so much admiration on Tues- 
day, received their education. It was the public schools 
which furnished the Union Army, giving to the service 
of the country a vast body of men of probably a higher 
degree of education than were ever seen gathered into a 
great army before, and who were inspired by the fervor 
of their patriotism and the quickness of their intellig- 
ence to transform themselves into veterans with remark- 
able rapidity. 

‘* No country in the world can show a prouder spectacle 
than our free-school system, or one more pregnant with 
hopefulness for the future of liberty. Almost every- 
where throughout the country the common schools bore 
a conspicuous part in the celebration. The national 
songs were sung: the grand events of the period, the 
close of which is now commemorated, were recited ; and 
the lessons of patriotism were instilled into hundreés of 
thousands of youthful hearts. In Chicago, the hot-bed 
of imported Anarchy, our flag floated for the first time 
over every school-house. The common school system is 
a great engine, not only for the diffusion of intelligence, 
but for the inculcation of patriotism. The seeds had 
been sown long before Washington was born; but asa 
defined system it has grown up almost entirely since he 
died. Thisis one large item to be remembered in the 
count for progress.” 





(THOUSANDS of schools in all parts of the country 

are adopting improved methods. The follow- 
ing editorial, from the Durango Herald, Colo., is 
one proof of this statement. It is excellent: 


** One of the most prominent features of the new edu- 
cation is that the school is to be made as attractive as 
possible, and the learning of lessons a pleasure rather 
thana task. The school-room should be made homelike 
by having its walls adorned with pictures, the desks and 
floor neat, and everything arranged in an orderly man- 
ner. Every room, also, should contain a well-used musi- 
cal instrument, as nothing contributes more to make 
school work pleasant than good music. The teacher, 
not only should treat the pupils kindly, but should take 
an interest in their welfare. The methods of instruction 
should be such as to command and win the attention of 
every pupil so that the pupil will feel it a personal loss 
to miss a singlelesson. If these conditions were attained 
it is claimed that the problem of irregularity in attend- 
ance would be solved. 

‘*Give pupils as much general knowledge as possible. 
Set apart fifteen minutes each day for such work. See 
that the pupils are kept posted upon the important news 
of the day, and ask them to bring in interesting items 
or clippings relating to the studies. It is surprising how 
much information can be brought out in this way, be- 
sides adding interest and variety to school work.” 

How many teachers could make their schools far 
more pleasant and useful than they are if they 





{would observe the wisdom here given. 





(THE RACE question in this country will not be 
settled until the whole land is fenced in, and 
all color distinctions have become obliterated. We 
do not desire to see that day. Now, we are a won- 
derful mixture ofall sorts of peoples. Uncle Sam’s 
farm is a large one, and his big heart loves the 
whole world, even the pig-tailed Chinamen. He 
opened his ports to everybody, until the crowds 
that came were so enormous he had to put upa 
temporary fence on our Pacific coast, but he is 
going to take it down when he gets ready. Ameri- 
can soil is now the camping ground for Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and it is going to be, We might 
as well attempt to keep back the tides of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific as to try to change the decree of a 
universal brotherhood on our soil. We don’t want 
to change it, but we must provide for it. One force, 
and one force only, can save us. This ia public 
education—not mumbling, Chinese fashion, not 
repeating, Hindoo style, not reciting, after the' old 
American and English form, but thinking, doing— 
doing and thinking. This will save us. 
WE heartily agree with the Boston Advertiser 
that it is an admirable practice for teachers 
to invite pupils to give an account, each day, of 
important events mentioned in the newspapers. 
The Advertiser well says: ‘‘ When such exercises are 
directed by judicious instructors, they cannot fail 
to exert a powerful influence for good on youthful 
minds. What, for instance, could have been more 
fruitful than a quarter of an hour spent in that 
manner each morning during the week just 
passed?” This is true; what could have been more 
beneficial than a talk about the Washington Cen- 
tennial last week, or of France this week? When 
an event occurs, as the recent hurricane in the 
Samoa islands, a capital opportunity is offered for 
studying all theislunds of the Pacific. A present, 
living event is a peg on which to hang a profitable 
and interesting story. A live dog is better thana 
dead lion, and a living event better than a dead his- 
tory. wecan become interested in the past only 
through the present. For this reason we devote a 
column each week to the discussion of current 
topics, and thousands of teachers value this space 
more than all the rest of the JOURNAL. But even 
these paragraphs could be used ina dead way. We 
must bring life to everything we do if we expect it 
to be beneficial. Especially is this true in school. 
A dull, heavy teacher, who drones out his sentences, 
had better preach to a congregation of fossils, who 
have so much confidence in his orthodoxy that they 
can sleep securely under his ministrations with per- 
fect composure; but it is a sin to put such a man in 


the school-room. 
A WELCOME friend, who has been absent for six 
months on a Southern tour, returned to this 
city a few days ago. Thousands greeted him with 
sincere pleasure, and turned out into Central Park 
and other breathing places to honor and enjoy the 
warmth of his presence. Cooling drinks were 
offered to his honor, and overcoats put away from 
his sight. It is probable that his stay with us will 
be brief, but he has promised to return again and 
see us later, 











ALIFORNIA is just now in the glory of its 
flowering time. Roses are so abundant that 
a single bush, near San Jose, h»s just now three 
thousand blossoms on it. We congratulate our 
setting sun friends on their glorious climate, and we 
cannot help wishing that the Pavilic coast was a 
little nearer New York, or, at least, that New York 
was a little more like California; but we can’t have 
everything we want in this world. If we had, we 
should not care to move permanently to another’ 
hore/ 
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WASHINGTON, 


FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


Washington is the grandest figure in all history, and 
a hundred years bas but added to the luster of his great 
name. His sound judgment, integrity, symmetry, and 
dignity of character, made him greatest of great men. 
This is high praise, but not too high. What are the ele- 
ments in him teachers can study ? 

He had great patience. 

His courage was of the first order. 

His patriotism was unselfish. 

His trust in God was firm. 

He was the very soul of honor. 

Thus his character gave him success. 

Jealousy and petty ambition never entered his mind. 

His willingness to do faithful work regardless of the 
opinions of enemies was one of his remarkable qualities. 

His brilliancy was not conspicuous. 

His love for his plain and honest mother was wonder- 
ful. 

His tenderness was conspicuous. His hand trembled 
and tears rolled from his eyes when he signed the death 
warrant of Andre. His uncomplaining devotion to his 
army at Valley Forge endeared him to the hearts of 
every one of his soldiers. 

Let us entwine choicest flowers around the brow of 
our ‘ Father,” who has showed his love to us by so 
many acts of wisdom, love, and bravery. 

We have had but one Washington, 
We shall never have another. 

Every child in all this broad land should learn to 
know and love this matchless man, whose life is so inti- 
mately connected with the birth of our nation, for love 
of country is only another name for love for the men 
who, both in war and in peace, have made our nation 
what it is. 

The boys and girls of to-day will make the Washing- 
tons, Adamses, and Jeffersons of the next century. In 
what condition will the second centennial of the inaugu- 
ration of Washington find the United States of America? 
Children, you must answer this question. How will 
you answer it? 





COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 





The city of Norwich, Conn., has recently established a 
training school in connection with the free academy, at 
that place. Means for its support have been provided, 
so that it will not draw upon the resource of the 
academy. This is a step in the right direction. The 
time is not far distant when every county of any con- 
siderable population, will have a training school of its 
own for the special purpose of supplying good teachers 
to the rural districts. Our state schools do not directly 
touch the district schools, and from the very nature of 
their organizations they cannot. <A _ well-qualified 
teacher cannot afford to sell her time for the miserable 
wages a country school offers, especially since there is a 
certainity of a change twice a year. These two elements 
are enough to destroy all the efficiency of our ungraded 
school work, viz.: change and poor pay. Until we 
discover some means of making rural school work 
attractive to persons better qualified, than boys and girl 
not out of their teens, they must inevitably suffer. The 
next great administrative reform in our country must 
have reference to these schools. We venture to make a 
few suggestions : 

1. Make the town, or as it is called in the central and 
Pacific states—township—one district with a central 
organization, and an executive, responsible head. This 
superintendent should be chairman of a board of five, 
and to this board should be committed the entire care of 
the schools. We say entire, with thought, and mean 
that all arrangements, great and small, should be made 
by it, or by some one acting under their authority. 

2. The schools of the township should be so graded, 
and located that in some, the advanced studies can be 
pursued. In the primary schools the elementary 
branches only should be taught. This will give the 
opportunity of employing at least two or three teachers 
permanently, and gradually educating public sentiment 
to the giving of more money for maintaining the schools. 

8. The educational effairs of each county should be 
empowered to establish a county training school, for 
special professional work. This should not be an 
academy or high school, but a school of methods, pure 
and simple. We have been cursed long enough with 
academies, dubbed normal schools, and we devoutly 


professional training school in each populous county in 


this Union would be a mighty force for professional’ 


| uplifting. 
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PRESIDENT BARNARD. 
By Pror. NicHoLas Murray BUTLER, Ph. D., Colum- 
bia College. 


In responding to the request of the editor,to lay before 
the readers of the JOURNAL a brief tribute to the 
memory of him who has been called from ‘the highest 
academic distinction to which any ambition could 
aspire” to his eternal rest, I find myself unable to give 
adequate expression to my sense of the loss which the 
cause of American education has sustained in the death 
of Frederick A. P. Barnard, eighth president of Colum- 
bia College. Though a life of full four-score years was 
behind him, President Barnard’s greatest work lay still 
before him. It had taken all these years for circum- 
stances to combine to render possible the consummation 
of the lofty ideal which he had formed for the trpe 
American university, which should be at once the pro- 
duct and the inspiration of our national education. His 
great life ebbed painlessly and peacefully away, just 
when the fruit of his untiring labors was to be gathered 
in. To President Barnard’s broad vision, wise judgment, 
and generous enthusiasm 1s due not only the Columbia 
College of to-day, but also the university which will 
rise out of it and above it in the near future. 

In the scope and profundity of his learning, in the 
breadth of his sympathies, and in the unselfishness of his 
enthusiasm, President Barnard has had no equal in the 
whole long list of American educators. His work at 
Yale College, among the deaf and dumb, at the Univer- 
sities of Alabama and Mississippi, and finally in a quar- 
ter of a century’s service as president of our great metro- 
politan college, gave him an educational experience 
seldom, if ever, equaled. In the petty bickerings which 
some are wont to dignify with the name of educational 
discussions, President Barnard took no part. He was 
concerned with more lofty and more serious matters. 
Though a warm and consistent friend of technical and 
professional schools, he never believed that a group of 
such could constitute a university ; and while ardently 
advocating elective studies in the college course, his 
judgment never confused a college, however liberal and 
multifarious its mstruction, with that university for the 
creation of which he freely gave his ripest thought and 
tireless energy. 

Scientist, scholar, educator, venerable and honored, 
President Barnard, with a good work well done, has 


. * Passed 
To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








In spite of the intense devotion of the citizens of 
Chicago to material things, one cannot but witness on 
every street and shop that there is a firm belief in the 
power of education. My visit is intended to be brief, but 
I have found many things to interest me already. 

Col. Parker is set down to address the public on 
Industrial Education at Central Music Hall, next 
Sunday ; this is at the request of Rev. David Swing, who 
usually preaches there. 

County Superintendent Lane is leading off in the 
patriotic effort to celebrate the centennial with flags; 
flags seem to be everywhere. The children of the 
schools here have heard of the centennial, and no mis- 
take. If there is a single school that has not been 
electrified into patriotism during this month of April, 
we are sorry for it, very sorry. It is a great thing to 
have lived to see this year 1889; if one has lived to see 
it and does not shout ‘‘ Glory to God!” he must be that 
one described by the poet : 

‘*Breathes there a man with soul so dead!” 

Supt. Glass, of Lynchburg, Va., has been visiting the 
Cook County Normal School for two weeks with sixteen 
of his teachers. What for? Why? They have come 
to learn about teaching. The schoo] board of their town 
gave them leave of absence, provided them with substi- 
tutes, and pays their salaries while gone. That is a 
school board that deserves praise. They are wise. This 
superintendent is a remarkable man. Few in the South 
take the view of the situation he does. As the JouRNAL 
has long held, the thing to be done 1s to lift the teachers. 
Mr. Glass has organized a permanent institute ; and laid 
out a course of study to run through three years. Such 
men are superintendents indeed. 





pray that the curse may be soon removed. One genuine 


Miss Josephine Locke, who is teaching at Normal 


—= 
Park, has classes twice each week at 151 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Tuesday for clay work, Thursday fo; 
drawing and paper work. Teachers come to learn, 
some from the mission schools, The industrial move. 
ment is certainly spreading. (Is it not possible to fing 
a better word? It pains one to write what does no 
describe the thing at all.) 

A brief visit was made to Lake Forest Seminary to see 
Prof. Levi Seeley. He has charge of over 100 girls, ang 
is delightfully situated. But he should be at the heagq 
of some normal or training school, for he is one of our 
ablest men in pedagogics. Few know the worth of 
such men to this country. If we stop to think, we wij 
agree that there is a scarcity of men who are able to 
speak with authority on education. Heretofore every 
man who has taught a few years felt able to get up and 
talk at institutes ; that day is coming to an end. Parker, 
Seeley, Sheib, and DeGarmo have given years of study 
in Germany to the subject of education. They are the 
first fruits of the new movement. They deserve to hold 
the highest rank as educators. 

The spring meeting of the teachers of Northern IIli- 
nois took place at Aurora, April 26 and 27. The ad. 
dress of Dr. E. E. White, on ‘* The Duty of the Hour,” 
on Friday evening was spoken of as a most eloquent 
effort, and worthy the distinguished speaker. I did not 
arrive until Saturday morning, and so missed hearing it. 
I found about 300 teachers assembled, and all very 
earnest and attentive in listening to a lecture by Supt. 
Charles McMurray, of South Evanston, on “ The Reci- 
tation.” This gentleman is one of the few who have 
thought it worth while to spend three years in Germany 
in studying the science of education. He expounded 
the work of the teacher as only a student of education 
could. It wasso very valuable that I give an outline 
of it. 

1. An introductory discussion of the general princi- 
ples of good recitation work : (a) observation and exper- 
tence as a concrete basis for ideas, (b) comparison and 
generalization as a means of association and classifica- 
tion of knowledge, (c) apperception, or the process of 
acquiring new or partly new ideas, (from the known 
to the unknown, the simple to the complex, was here ex- 
plained), (d) awakening of interest—one that should grow 
and become permanent, (e) self-activity and self-doing— 
using and applying knowledge, (f) growth and exercise 
of will power. 

2. To reach these ends, the following five steps were 
pointed out: (a) Preparation by recalling familiar no- 
tions, (b) presentation of the new matter, (c) comparing 
with things known, (d) drawing out the general truth 
(e) application to new cases. 

I do not know when I have listened to a sounder ex- 
position of foundation principles. It looks encouraging 
that an audience of teachers will listen attentively to 
the philosophy of education ; it has not always been so. 
A discussion by Supt. Bayliss, of Rockford, followed. 

In the afternoon, Prof. Jenks, of Galesburg, discussed 
‘* School Preparation for Citizenship,” and was followed 
by a most stirring talk by Supt. O. T. Bright, of Engle- 
wood. Mr. Bright widened the field tremendously ; he 
would have the boys and girls caring for the poor, etc., 
which, while a good thing, seems to me to be outside of 
the field proposed by the subject under discussion, and 
outside of school work proper ; yet, Mr. Bright always 
says things worth hearing. He described his school 
listening to an account of a poor woman, for whom they 
had raised some money for coal; when it was said it 
was useless to furnish coal in a house so out of repair, 
“Why cannot we fellows go and fix it?” was asked by 
an older boy, and it would have been hard to find a dry 
eye in that audience. Nevertheless, we doubt the pro- 
priety and right of putting on children the cares and 
responsibilities that belong to their parents, to say noth- 
ing about the extra demands thus made on teachers 
already heavily weighed down, as the Englewood teach- 
ers must be. Still Mr. Bright’s heart is such a noble 
and great one, that all wanted to hug him for his utter- 


ances, 
Amos M. KELLOGG. 





LIVE TEACHERS, NOT DEAD ONES. 





Thousands of progressive teachers very highly value 
our weekly discussion of current topics. They are just 
what every school wants. Those who shut out the 
world of life from their class-rooms are living far below 
their opportunities. What is aschool for? Not for getting 
ready to live, BUT FOR LIVING. Things of to-day are 
the things that lift up thesoul. Mumblingsand mutter- 
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ings of the dead past are for dead men, not live ones. 
We are living in a grand era! Do you realize the fact, 
reader? Take your geography from the map of to-day. 
Take your arithmetic from questions of to-day. Take 
history-making to-day. Take your life and inspiration 
from to-day! Life is real! Keep up with the times! 
Don’t be a poke or slow coach. You had better be dead, 
than become an antediluvian or a fossil. 





ARBOR DAY. 








The first authorative observance of Arbor Day in this 
state, took place last week Friday, the day before 
the date of our last issue. Reports from all parts 
of the state show that an excellent beginning has 
been made. A state tree was voted for, the name 
of which will be published as soon as the result of 
the election is known. Elaborate programs were 
carried out in Kingston, Oswego, Lockport, Pough- 
keepsie, and Canajoharie, and many other large and 
small places. The setting of trees, in the state of 
New York, never received such an impetus as during 
the present season under the management of State 
Supt. Draper. 


ee 





PRESIDENT ROARK, of the Kentucky State Teachers 
Association, in his address at Mammoth Cave, Juty 3, 
1888, said that ‘‘ within four years from now, we must 
have a state normal school for whites, where each white 
teacher can receive thorough preparation, at the expense 
of the state, to do the state’s work? The old prayer of 
the negro of time past was, ‘‘Give me a white man’s 
chance!” The prayer can now be uttered with equal 
pathos by the white teachers of Kentucky, ‘‘Give usa 
negro’s chance!” President Roark is sound. Let all 
have an equal chance ; but it does sound a little strange 
to read a prayer from a white man asking for an equal 
chance with a negro, in the race of life. Wasthe prayer 
sincere ? 





Supt. E. T. Prerce, of Pasadena, Cal., has resigned 
his position to assume his duties as principal of the 
Chico Normal School. There is considerable speculation 
in regard to who will be his successor as superintendent 
of the Pasadena public schools. Among those most 
prominently mentioned for the position, is Principal J. 
A. Foshay, of Monrovia, Cal., formerly commissioner in 
this state, and secretary of the superintendents’ and 
commissioners’ state association. He is a good man. 





Ciry Supt. Epwarp SmirH, of Syracuse, this state, 
has recently resigned his position which he has held for 
twenty-three years. Principal A. B. Blodgitt has been 
elected in his place. Supt. Smith is one of the best 
known officers in New York. Forty-four years ago he 
became connected with the Syracuse schools. This was 
three years before the city of Syracuse was organized. 
Ever since that time he has been in active work. We 
hope before long to give a fuller account of his labors, 
illustrated with a picture of his face, so that our readers 
in other states, as well as his many friends in this, may 
know how one of New York’s oldest school-officers 
looks. But isn’t the fact that Supt. Smith has been in 
official work for twenty-three consecutive years an 


excellent comment on stability of school officers in this 
State. 
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Messrs. Henry GaGE & SON seem to have touched a 
popular vein among the teachers in their excursion to 
Europe and the Paris Exhibition, as previously noticed 
in these columns, The demand for berths has been so 
great, that they have already had to increase their facili- 
ties in order to hold some accommodations in reserve for 
those who may come in toward the last. They inform 
Us that they had no less than twenty-one applications 
for berths in one day last week. 

The opportunity is certainly a golden one, and teach- 
*rs who have $150 to spend on their summer vacation, 
cannot do better than engage passage for this trip. One 
section of the excursion is about completed, but there is 
still room on the steamer sailing June 29, for those who 
— early, Full information can be had by addressing 

- D. Newson, Manager, 946 Broadway, New York. 





— the day of our recent centennial the American 
it floated < every one of the Chicago school-houses. 

Should have floated over ev one of the school- 
houses in all this land, , 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS WALTON, A. M., 





Author of Walton’s Arithmetics, etc., etc., was born 
at South Reading, (now Wakefield) Mass., Feb. 22, 1822. 
He received his schooling at common schools and acad- 
emies in his native place and vicinity, and was gradua- 
ted at the state normal school, Bridgewater, Mass., 
principal, Col. Nicholas Tillinghast. Immediately after 
graduating, he commenced teaching school, and taught 
continuously from 1843 to 1868, with but two brief in- 
terruptions, one for further study, and one for the in- 
troduction of his books. He was first employed in 
mixed or ungraded schools, and subsequently in village 
and graded schoo's. The last of these was the Oliver 
grammar school of Lawrence, Mass. ; of Oliver schoo’ 
he was principal for eighteen years. This school during 
his administration increased from one hundred and 
twenty pupils, to seven or eight hundred. Prior to 
taking the school, he was principal of the ‘ Model 
School” at West Newton, an institution for observation 
and practice, connected with the state normal s-hool at 
that place. 

Mr. Walton has been employed as instructor and con- 
ductor of teachers’ institutes in Massachusetts since 
1861, and in the states of New York and Virginia, for 
successive years. He was appointed agent of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education in 1869. This office 
he now holds. The duties of the office consist in in- 
specting and examining the schools in various parts of 
the state, in instructing teachers upon methods of teach- 
ing, and in addressing the public upon educational 
topics. The most noteworthy service done in connec- 
tion with this office is his examinations in Norfolk 
county. The published report of these examinations is 
a most interesting document, giving the details of 
methods and results of examinations, which occupied 
six months in making, and a still longer time in tabu- 
lating ; Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston. 

The honorary degree of A. M., was conferred by Wil- 
liams College, in recognition of successful services in 
the cause of education. 

As early as his first teaching in the ‘‘ Model School,” 
Mr. Walton employed the methed of teaching numbers, 
recently known as the Grude method. It consists in 
making all the unions and separations of the smallest 
pair of numbers, before proceeding with larger num- 
bers, and so on from number to number. The work 
was not at first carried to taking the fractional parts of 
numbers, nor did it include the senseless operations 
upon zero and one, with which the Grube method is 
burdened. Nor can it be claimed that it so thoroughly 
exhausted the possible operations upon one number, 
before proceeding to another, as has since been done. 

Mr. Walton became joint author with Mr. D. P. Col- 
burn, in publishing in 1850, an elementary arithmetic, 
entitled ‘‘ The First Steps in Numbers, designed to lead 
the pupil to a Thorough Practical Acquaintance with 
the Elementary Operations on Numbers, and the Appli- 
cation of the Decimal System.” 

This was a book of small dimensions, but it was highly 
commended, and had considerable sale. It was the ini- 
tial step to the introduction into the schools of this 
country of the Grube method. 


this and other books, while their preparation was in 
progress ; but subsequently purchased of the estate of Mr. 
Colburn, the copyright to the ‘‘ First Steps in Numbers,” 
and upon that little book as a basis, made two books, 
one a primary, the other a mental arithmetic ; he also 
wrote and published with these a book of higher grade 
called ‘‘ Walton’s, Written Arithmetic,” thus completing 
Walton’s series. These were published in 1864, and 
were succeeded by a key in 1865. 

Previous to this, Mr. Walton prepared ‘A Table for 
Practice in the Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic,” 
and a key containing dictation exercises with several 
thousand answers. These exercises are so dictated that 
each pupil of a class of fifteen to twenty is as- 
signed a separate example, as readily as by an 
ordinary dictation ; a whole class is assigned the 
same examples, and the key furnishes the teacher 
with the whole series of answers. This form of 
dictation had its origin in the Oliver grammar 
school, with Mr. Walton. The dictations were 
subsequently extended to all the various applica- 
tions of arithmetic, a second-part key being pre- 
pared containing about five thousand problems. 

Mr. Walton published a book of problems as co- 
author with Mr. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge. 
This book contains a variety of modifications of 
‘*Walton’s Tables.” Similar devices appear in 
the serial problems in all the Walton’s arithme- 
Mr. Walton published arithmetical wall charts, 


tics. 
also jointly with Mr. Cogswell. 

A second series of arithmetics by George A. Walton, 
and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, was published in 1870. These 


” 


were entitled ‘‘The Normal Series,” and consisted of 
three books, of which the lower two were a slight mod- 
ification of the lower books of the original series. The 
upper book was radically different. It was called ‘‘ The 
Illustrative Practical Arithmetic,” and was designed to 
illustrate a method of teaching, by which every defini- 
tion and rule should be deduced from a practical ex- 
ample. This feature of the book was valuable as show- 
ing the natural method of teaching all subjects. It has 
had a marked influence in introducing into text-books 
of a recent date, a philosophical method. This pioneer 
book was not popular with routine teachers, though 
pronounced by some eminent educators the best arith- 
metic ever published. It finally gave place to the 
Franklin arithmetics by E. P. Seaver and George A. 
Walton. These arithmetics are a part of the series of 
mathematics by Messrs. Seaver and Walton. They 
have attained great popularity, being used by more than 
one-half of the school population of the author’s own 
state, and largely throughout New England, and other 
parts of the country. 

Walton’s arithmetics are much indebted for their ex- 
cellence to the skill of Mrs. Walton, who is a woman of 
great mathematical ability and who has had much to 
do with their preparation. 

Mr. Walton’s books have been successively published 
by Messrs. Brewer & Teleston, Messrs. William Ware & 
Co., J. H. Butler, Butler, White & Butler, and are now 
published by Messrs. Tainter Brothers & Merrill, New 
York. 





SHORT PAPERS AND SHARP DISCUSSIONS. 





By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City. 


In three months the National Educational Association 
will be in session at Nashville, Tennessee. May the 
powers that be preserve us from the long-winded papers, 
such as were read in San Francisco last summer, and 
the dull documents read in Washington last March. 
Notwithstanding that educators are the most inveterate 
talkers, ministers excepted, their written productions 
should be limited. A man who has something to say, 
and who can’t say it in twenty-five or thirty minutes, 
should make an application to the court, and have a 
guardian appointed for the protection of the public. To 
compel an audience to sit and listen for an hour and a 
half to a prosy document on muddy metaphysics, or the 
history of normal schools, or the new education, or 
manual training, or the glorification of supplementary 
reading, is an outrage which ought not to be tolerated 
in any educational association. The threadbare subjects 
that have been written on and discussed for the last ten 
or fifteen years can be treated briefly, yet clearly, with 
all the salient points presented, in from twenty to thirty 
minutes. It so happens that in every audience there are 
persons who are well informed on the subject which the 
essayist is presenting. Instead of such long papers, 


plenty of time should be allowed for full and free dis- 
cussion. In this way papers are simply valuable in pro- 





Mr. Walton sold out to Mr. Colburn his interest in 





voking thought, and the discussion enables an audience 
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to judge of the merits or demerits of the essay presented. 

No paper at the National Association should exceed 
thirty minutes; this rule will apply to every depart- 
ment. For the last several years the papers have been 
so long, so heavy, so cumbersome, so full of fatty degen- 
eration, that the audience many times have gone to 
sleep, and even the most orthodox had to yawn to keep 
themselves awake, and not unfrequently under the 
depressing influence, the auditors, to save their reputa- 
tion as well as their comfort, have quietly left the room. 

Superintendent Marble is a practical man, not given 
to long speeches himself, and it is to be hoped that he 
will rule the long-winded down; if they can’t make 
their speeches in a limited time, the gavel should fall. 

An abuse which bas crept into the National Associu- 
tion, is the custom of allowing the person opening the 
discussion to use more time than was occupied in read- 
ing the original paper. A discussion in general should 
be oral, and probably ten minutes, or fifteen at the most, 
would be sufficient to set the ball in motion. A set 
paper, not intended as a reply, but simply as a presenta- 
vion of the points to be discussed, generally traverses 
much of the ground that has been covered by the first, 
without producing much new matter. 

The proceedings of the association have become so 
cumbersome in bulk as well as matter, that the reading 
is not much better than that of patent office reports. 
The motto should be, ‘* Cut down, cut out, and cut off 
all long-winded papers,” and under President Marble’s 
administration it can be most satisfactorily accom- 
plished. There has not been a paper published in the 
jast three years, in any one of the sections, that would 
not have been strengthened by taking out half of the 
words, and omitting one-fourth of the remainder. If 
any person will read these reports, he will be satisfied of 
the accuracy of these statements. 
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** VITAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION.” 


By Supt. ALEX. Hoae, Fort Worth, Texas. 


You ask me to write, ‘‘at once,” an article on the 
above text, your own selection. I hasten to comply. 

Up to the war the South had only to provide for the 
education of the whites—the colored man was debarred 
by statute from instruction ; his labor contributed very 
largely to giving the white man the opportunities to 
become educated. The labor of the colored man con- 
tributed both to the means as well as the time necessary 
for study, and hence upon reference to Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia (Vol. V., title ‘common schools,”) you will 
find (1857) that the Southern states, especially Alabama, 
was the superior of Massachusetts in the school-room. 
Denominational colleges, and even state universities were 
multiplying very rapidly. Bountiful provisions were 
made for the higher education, private academies pre- 
paring students for thesecolleges. The education in those 
days was confined not to the three R’s, but to the three 
studies (to the angles of the equilateral triangle) of the 
ther curriculum—Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
Hence Southern society was made up largely of pro- 
fessional men, lawyers, doctors of medicine, and doctors 
of theology, with here and there a school-teacher. The 
war ended. The whole organization of the heretofore 
Southern social, and political status is changed. The 
slave becomes a freeman, a sovereign, a voter, and by 
simple fiat. The results of the war go even further. 
The white man tinds himself pennyless, on account of 
his possessions having been wasted in the war: and 
having lost his most productive capita], the readiest 
cash, he finds himself burthened with the support of both 
state and federal governments, taxed to meet new ob- 
ligations, to furnish education for the former slave, 
the producer heretofore of his wealth. Or, to put it a 
little differently, the case may be likened to a capital- 
ist who cuts off regularly the coupons from an interest 
bearing $1,000 note to-day. To-morrow this same capi- 
talist is called upon to pay the same amount that he 
has been in the habit of receiving, although stripped of 
his possessions. 

Hence at the close ef the war, we find the Southern 
states confronted with this problem, to educate more 


than 
DOUBLE THE FORMER SCHOOL POPULATION, 


and really with less than one-half of the former means 
todo it. During the war the education of the whites 
was totally neglected, and as a result you find the white 
voters from 1870 to 1880, increasing in every Southern 
state with the exception of Delaware. 

We have had since the formal close of the war, now 





nearly a quarter of a century, a kind of peace—a cessa- 
tion at least of military operations. The South has been, 
and is recuperating ; still we find a single state, New 
York, with more taxable values than the entire South- 
ern states, omitting Missouri. Now, to your “‘ vital ques- 
tion.” 

The most vital question connected with Southern 
education is to prepare the enfranchised colored man 
to exercise his right to the ballot, and at the same time 
to give the white man an equal chance with ‘“ his 
brother in black.” 

The records show that the Southern states have done, 
as states, the same for both races, so far as the privileges 
and facilities of education go. 

But the facts also show that these privileges, these 
facilities, do not go far enough, and simply because of 
the lack of means. 

This state, Texas, has made in lands what would be 
considered in the Northwest princely provisions for the 
education of all the children, could the land be con- 
verted into gold by the touch of some modern financial 
Midas. 

Here the scholastic population is increasing much 
faster than the school funds. The apportionments from 
the state are annually falling off. 

To meet this deficiency the cities tax themselves ; the 
counties, with few exceptions, do not; they cannot. 
What is true of Texas, is true toa great extent in all 
the Southern states, viz., that while all are improving 
in their school work, it is not proportionate to the in- 
crease of the school population. My remedy for this isin 


THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The duty of the government to prepare its voters to 
read the ballot cast cannot be gainsaid. The principle 
that I base this duty upon is as old as RIGHT AND 
WRONG. 

“The right” assumed by the government, first, in 
manumitting, and second in enfranchising, the colored 
man carries with it ‘‘ the duty” to prepare him for the 
intelligent exercise of this highest prerogative of citizen- 
ship. 

Said Mr. Jefferson: ‘‘ If the press is free and every 
man able to read, all is safe.” 

Can every man,can every voter read the ballot he is 
casting ? Turn to the census. The increase in white 
illiterate voters (1870-80) was 98,279: of colored, 
94,392. 

If universal suffrage must continue, universal educa- 
tion must be provided for, and by the only power able 
to do it, the general government. 

And in this position I do not fear centralization. 
The states are as separate, as sovereign, and independent 
as before the war, and the perpetuation of this Union 
demands this relation. 

The aid of the states in their independent capacities 
will foster patriotism, which should be one of the abut- 
ments of our educational arch ; virtue, (truth, honesty, 
and morality) should be the other. The result of such 
education will be good citizenship. 

The divorce of state and church in our Republic has 
placed the state in charge of the education of the masses 
—has made the state responsible for the training of its 
future citizens—rulers, whether voters or lawgivers, and 
the first requisite for this task is means. Said the 
great Montecucculi; ‘“‘If you are preparing for war 
and wish to become victors, you must have three neces- 
sary things; first, money ; secondly, more money ; 
thirdly, much more money.” 

We need in our warfare against this increasing illiter- 
acy—means, more means, much more means ; and if 
the states cannot furnish it, the general government 
should do it for the states, through the states. I donot 
believe that revolutions ever go backward, would not 
have the revolution by which the colored man has been 
enfranchised reversed, but I would have my own white 
brother receive in this distribution an equal share. 

I trust the present administration, as indicated in the 
President’s message, will endeavor, through a broad 
education of the whole man, of the heart and hand, 
as well as the head, to solve the race question before 
trying other, and even more expensive, experiments. 
My hope for the colored race is in the colored race, 
through their own teachers, prepared specially for 
their instruction. 

I have had some experience with the colored people, 
both as slaves and as freemen. I was raised with them, 
was really educated through their labor, and have had 
much to do with their education, having been superinten- 
dentof city public schools much of the time since the war. 
My testimony is: Give them time, and opportunity, and 
means, and the result will verify my anticipations. 





SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGEs, 





BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

The fourteenth session of the college will be held at 
the University of Vermont, commencing July 8, ang 
continuing six weeks. The instruction will include, for 
the adults, French, German, Italian, Spanish, modern 
Greek, and Romance languages; Latin and ancienj 
Greek, Anglo-Saxon, comparative grammar of the Eng. 
lish language, and the formation of modern English, 
English literature and rhetoric. The children will have 
French and German classes. 

The classes will meet every day except Saturday, and 
the lessons will be given from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M., and 
from 4 P.M. to5 p. M. Saturdays will be devoted to 
recreation. The course of instruction in the English 
department will be varied and comprehensive, including 
the philological, historical, literary, and rhetorical 
phases of the subject. The course will be introduced by 
a series of lectures, tracing the origin and development 
of the English language. Pupils will be assisted in find- 
ing the best accommodations for board and reoms by 
Miss H. L, Burritt, Burlington, Vt., and for such infor- 
mation all letters should be addressed to her. French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and modern Greek tables will 
be formed. Those applying for board to Miss Burritt 
are requested to state what language they desire 
speak at the table. President of the college, Dr. L, 
Sauveur, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 





oe 


STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE. 





MorRGANTOWN, W. VA. 


The second annual session of this institute will begin 
June 28, and continue six weeks. This institute is 
designed, first of all, to be in the best sense a summer 
training school for West Virginia teachers. Its purpose 
is to furnish both fundamental and technical instruction 
to those teachers who desire to rise in their profession, 
and who find the summer vacation the best time for self- 
culture. There will be adequate instruction for teachers 
in the normal or high school, the common school, the 
primary or kindergarten, those preparing for college, or 
desiring to pursue or review any special branch of a 
college course. In the common English branches and 
mathematics the books prescribed by law for West 
Virginia schools will be used, and teachers will please 
bring these books with them. No pains will be spared 
by the management to render attendance pleasant as 
well as profitable. Address Edward S. Elliot, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


+ 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 








The Pennsylvania summer school of methods will 
hold two sessions during the season of 1889. The first 
session will be held at Altoona July 15 to August 3. 
The second session will be held at Norristown August 5 
to August 24. 

The members of the faculty are as follows : Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, president ; Supt. Will S. Monroe, secretary ; 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder, superintendent of schools, Reading, 
Penn.; Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Prof. A. E. Maltby, Indiana, Penn.. 
normal school; Miss Eva J. Blanchard, West Chester, 
Penn., normal school. 

Miss Patridge will give lectures on methods of teach- 
ing : Dr. Snyder will have charge of the science depart 
ment; Dr. Balliet will lecture on psychology: Prof. 
Maltby will have charge of the department of manual 
training and drawing ; Miss Blanchard will teach the 
model school, and give instruction in primary work; 
and Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Eureka, Nev., will have 
charge of the business department. 





LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The third annual session of this school will open 
Excelsior, Lake Minnetonka, on Tuesday, July 9, and 
continue four weeks. No examination will be required 
for entrance ; and it is hoped that all who come will 
secure such help as they most need. Students pie 
enter at any time, but it is exceedingly desirable that - 
be present promptly at the beginning of the term, an 
remain until its close, that no time may be lost in organ: 
izing. Teachers will bring such text-books and refer 
ence books as they may have. For further particulars 


and catalogue, address H. B. McConnell, director 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AN BXCELLENT PAPER. 


A remarkable paper on the Training of Teachers in 
Austria, by Dr. Hannak, of Vienna, translated and 
edited with an introduction by Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, of 
the school of pedagogy, University of the City of New 
York, has been published by the College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, this city. Dr. Hannak’s treatment of 
the subject he discusses is admirable, and Dr. Shimer’s 
introduction very happily supplies many facts concern- 
ing American and German training school work needed 
to give English readers a correct knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We shall give this pamphlet a fuller notice next 





week. 





TYPE FORMS IN NATURE. 


By Lanapon S. THompson, A.M., 


Supervisor of @rawing in the public schools of Jersey 
City, N. J., and author of “ Manual Training for 
Primary and Grammar Schools.” 

In beginning a course of formn study, it is very import- 
ant that we proceed in a systematic and logical manner. 
Several classifications of natural and artificial type 
forms now before the public seem defective in logical 
arrangement. 


THE SPHERE. 





All agree that the sphere is the favorite form of 
nature for solids. She fashions her worlds, her fruits. 
her seeds, her dew-drops, according to this form. Per- 
haps nature delights in this form because she is econom- 
ical ; and because she knows there is no other form than 
the sphere that can inclose so great contents with so 
httle surface or covering. Let the child then, as sug- 
gested in kindergarten work, begin the orderly study of 
form where nature begins it, that is, with the sphere. 


THE CUBE. 





Over against the sphere we have the cube as an artifi- 
cial form. It is a type for all rectangular solids, as the 
sphere is for all solids which give a profile outline from 
every point of view. Nature finds it easier in her labo- 
ratory to produce a sphere than a cube. Man, when 
dealing with wood and metals, and with ordinary tools, 
finds it easier to construct a cube than a sphere. Hence 
the cubical or rectangular form becomes a favorite one 
with the artisan. And since we learn by contrasts, by 
comparisons, by discovering differences, the cube is 
undoubtedly the very best form to follow, or rather to 
be used in connection with, the sphere. 


THE CYLINDER. 





We believe most thoughtful teachers are agreed that 
the cylinder is intermediate between the sphere and the 
cube, partaking of both. But what kind of a cylinder 
is meant? The word cylinder is definite enough for 
mathematical demonstrations of universal principles, 
but for the purpose of distinguishing shapes it is exceed- 
ingly indefinite. A fine wire thread, a mile or a million 
of miles long, is a cylinder ; so is a disk, cut from paste- 
board, a mile or a million of miles in diameter. Evi. 
dently neither an oblong cylinder nor a circular plinth 
can be truly intermediate between the sphere and the 
cube. The only cylinder that is really intermediate 
between these two solids is one whose height is the same 


names to distinguish the different kinds of cylinders ; 
but in talking of forms, such names would be very con- 
venient. We may correctly say an oblong cylinder, or 
a circular plinth, in speaking of the cylinder in its 
extremes. But what shall we call this intermediate 
cylinder? Is there any serious objection to calling it an 
equilateral cylinder? If so, although we may differ as 
to the propriety of the name, we cannot but agree that 
the cylinder so described is the true intermediate 
between the sphere and the cube ; and that it is the one 
that ought to be used in this connection, instead of the 
Obleng cylinder generally used. 


THE SPHEROID, OR THE ELLIPSOID. 











Let us go back again to nature. She loves variety 
as well as economy ; but her variety begins by varying 
a type form already in existence. Hence, instead of 
creating an entirely new type, she varies her first one, 
the sphere, and we get in common language a spheroid, 


almost as indefinite as to shape as that of cylinder ; and | ® 
some authors have added to the confusion by using the 
word ellipsoid for a lengthened sphere, and spheroid for 
a flattened sphere. Both the dictionaries and the math- 
ematicians: allow us to say either an oblate spheroid, or 
an oblate ellipsoid ; a prolate spheroid, or a prolateellip- 
soid ; but either spheroid or ellipsoid, when used with 
regard to form, and without its qualifying adjective, 
means so much that it means nothing. We prefer pro- 
late spheroid and oblate spheroid, because these terms 
are more accurate, and they suggest the type form, the 
sphere, on which they are based. 


THE PROLATE SPHEROID. 





The sphere may be varied in two ways: (1) by draw. 
ing out or lengthening both ways from the center, one 
of its diameters and theadjacent surface ; or (2) by com- 
pressing, or shortening one of its diameters. By the 
first method we get the Prolate Spheroid which is a 
natural form well beloved by nature. Opposed to this 
in form is the oblong square prism of like dimensions, 
which might be derived from the cube by lengthening 
one of its dimensions. The oblong square prism (square 
prism unqualified is as indefinite as to form as cylinder) 
should follow, or be used in connection with the prolate 
spheroid, for the same reason that the cube follows the 
sphere. We now find the proper place for the oblong 
cylinder, which some have placed between the sphere 
and the cube ; it is the true intermediate between the 
oblate spheroid and the oblong square prism. 


THE OBLATE SPHEROID. 





By compressing or shortening equally toward the 
center, one of the diameters of the sphere, we get the 
oblate spheroid, also a favorite form of nature for stor- 
ing away precious materials. The artificial form that 
should be contrasted with it is the flattened cube, or 
the square plinth of the same dimensions ; and the in- 
termediate solid between the oblate spheroid and the 
square plinth is the low cylinder, or the circular plinth 
of like dimensions. 





as its diameter. In mathematics we have no need of 


or an ellipsoid of some kind. These two terms are| » 





The ovoid may be said to be a modified sphere ; or it 
may be derived from the prolate spheroid by making 
one end more pointed than the other. This form is as 
truly claimed by nature as the sphere or the spheroids, 
The merest inspection will show that the artificial form 
to be compared with it is the square pyramid ; and that 
the intermediate form is the cone. 

If the foregoing discussion is logical, the type solids 
should be arranged in the following order : 

Sphere, Cube, and Equilateral Cylinder; Prolate 
Spheroid, Oblong Square Prism, and Oblong Cylinder ; 
Oblate Spheroid, Square Plinth, and Circular Plinth ; 
Ovoid, Square Pyramid, and Cone. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. | 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the ions of those who practice them in both ungraded 








1 graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
origina) with the contributors, nor is it eae ave should be. 





CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 





May 19—Nath. Hawthorne, Am. author, died—1864. 
May 20—John Stuart Mill, Eng. philosopher, bn.—1806. 
May 21—Maria Edgeworth, Eng. authoress, dd.—1849, 
May 22—Alexander Pope, English poet, born—1688. 
May 28—Thomas Hood, English poet, born—1798. 

May 24—Stephen Girard, Am. merchant, born—1750. 
May 25—R. W. Emerson, Am. writer, born—1808. 








PRIMARY WORK. 





By Supt. W. R. PRENTICE, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

In primary work, two things should chiefly engage 
the teacher’s attention ; first, to stimulate thought, and 
second, to secure its correct expression. No lesson 
should be given that does not call out thought, and no 
work given the pupil to do except to express his thought. 
We believe that a child might as properly be taught to 
walk on one foot as to be exercised in committing to 
memory things of any sort that have no meaning to 
him. 

In our primary rooms, our pupils are at once put 
upon the task of expressing correctly (orally) the ideas 
they already have. We do not hurry to teach them the 
written form. We teach first the words the children 
use most. 

In number, we proceed on the same plan, using the 
Grube method. No words are ever put into the pupil's 
mouth. He is encouraged to express himself in his own 
way. We use objects in great variety,—corn, beans, 
pebbles, nuts, spools, Stieger’s kindergarten sticks in all 
colors, Milton Bradley’s toy money (these things are 
very cheap), blocks, (these last made at a planing-mill, 
almost as cheap as kindling wood) tooth-picks, apples, 
oranges, flowers, etc. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Why use so many ob- 
jects?” The answer is, ‘‘ That we may be sure the child 
thinks. Positively, at this age, I would rather he would 
think, ‘‘Four and three are seven,” and show it with 
objects, than to remember it absolutely. 

A pupil is early led to illustrate every operation in 
number by means of stories, always in his own language, 
the teacher only correcting grammatical expressions. 
Pupils are encouraged to extend their stories to a large 
range of objects. 

Something of number is learned in this way, but more 
of language. The stories printed in your issue of Feb, 
9, were not “told by the teacher,” but were in each 
case a literal transcript of the child’s own words. This 
is one method of “expression.” The other method 
is by means of drawings. After children have been 
in school a month or two, they begin to ifustrate 
their number stories, and the variety of ways in which 
they do this is simply marvelous. No hints are given 





them in regard to subjects, but they dive at once into 
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their own experience or observation for subjects. They| 1. The sentence ‘‘Not a soldier discharged his farewell 


bring up some queer representations, but they are 
interested; they think, and the pictures tell their 
thought. 

The blackboards in our primary rooms are covered 
every day with these pictures. There are bridges, boats, 
sleds, boys, girls, trees, flowers, cups, boxes, baskets, 
fish, engines, cars, articles of wearing apparel of every 
sort, hung on the line to dry, all kinds of animals, 
houses on fire, etc. In this way children do not get 
farther than the number ten, the first year, and but a 
short distance in the first reader; but anything they 
know they can tell, and anything they tell they know, 
which is better yet. 

One very useful device with us is a board exactly 12 
inches square, and one inch thick. This is marked off 
by lines one inch apart each way, with holes punched at 
the intersections. About twenty of these are placed in 
each primary room. On one side, with shoe-pegs, they 
make designs and separate numbers into two’s, three’s, 
etc. On the other side they do their clay modeling. 
The child here has constantly before him the figure of 
an inch and a foot. These boards are also carried to 
other rooms where they illustrate square inch, cubic 
inch, square foot, board foot, and cubic foot. I should 
have said that fractions are taught from the beginning, 
the children breaking tooth-picks to illustrate the half, 
third, etc., of all numbers they learn. 

The tables of measurements are carried along from 
the beginning, by actual use. No abstract numbers are 
used in the first four years’ work. 

We do not believe in examinations, nor in keeping 
any pupil back, if his chances for profit will be greater 
by going on. Nor, do we think it necessary that a class 
of a given grade in one school, should read on the same 
page, spell the same words, and write the same copy as 
a like grade in another school. This cannot be done 
without injustice, unless they have had equally good in- 
struction at every previous step. We have found that 
less than five per cent. of our pupils change their resi- 
dence during the year, and the greatest good to the 
greatest number should certainly be our motto in all 
school work. 

-_ 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 





For every grade of pupils there must be selected 
appropriate subjects on which they can express their 
thoughts. Suppose the teacher has a school of forty 
pupils, arranged in four classes D,C, B, A. Here is an 
outline of the work for each class : 

D. These are in the First reader. 

1, They will copy 10 words in columns from their 
readers. 

2. Select a word and put on the blackboard, as “‘ dog” 
and let them write 10 sentences. 

8. Select some ‘‘ idiom” as *‘I saw ” and put it 
on the blackboerd, and let them write out 10 sentences. 

This will give some idea of the work this class may do. 
It should be different day by day. 

C. This class is in the Second reader. 

The course planned for the D class may be pursued by 
the teacher with this class, except it will be more 
advanced. 

1. Copy 10 words from the reader in columns. 

Write 5 words beginning with m, etc. 
. Write 5 words each with o in it, etc. 
. Write a story of 20 words about your father. 
. Write the names of 5 things you now see. 
B. This class is in the Third reader. 
. Write a piece of 25 words about an apple. 
. Write what you saw at church. 
. Write any piece of poetry you know by heart. 
. Copy in columns, twenty-five words from the 
reader. 
5. Write the names of all the scholars you know. 
A. This class has the Fourth reader. 

It will pursue somewhat the same course as the B 
class, writing short pieces on subjects assigned, copying 
words, etc. In addition to this, they should learn to 
classify words. Rule strips of paper as below. These 
can be pinned to the top of a sheet of paper. 
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shot,” will be classified in this way. The strip on which 
“Noun,” etc. are written, can be removed and used 
again on another piece. 

2. Selecting synonyms, for example, give ‘‘ distant.” 
They will bring in far, remote, inaccessible, yonder, etc. 

8. This class should learn ten good pieces of poetry 
during the year at least. These should be learned, and 
the reasons why they are good pointed out. 

4, They should read from the standard authors. 

5. They should know about the great writers. 

6. They should write, from time to time, on subjects 
that they have studied up with care. 





WHY SIXTY SECONDS MAKE A MINUTE. 





The following from Max Muller, the distinguished 
philologist of Oxford, England, is exceedingly interest- 
ing : 

‘* Why is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely 
because in Babylonia there existed, by the side of the 
decimal system of notation, another system, the sexa- 
gesimal, which counted by sixties. Why that number 
should have been chosen is clear enough, and it speaks 
well for the practical sense of those ancient Babylonian 
merchants. There is no number which has so many 
divisors as 60. The Babyloniars divided the sun’s daily 
journey into twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia. 
Each parasang or hour was sub-divided into sixty min- 
utes. A parasang is about a German mile, and Baby- 
lonian astronomers compared the progress made by the 
sun during one hour at the time of the equinox to the 
progress made by a good walker during the same time, 
both accomplishing one parasang. The whole course of 
the sun during the twenty-four equinoctial hours was 
fixed at twenty-four parasangs, or 720 stadia, or 360 
degrees. This system was handed on to the Greeks, and 
Hipparchus, the great Greek philosopher, who lived 
about 150 B. C. introduced the Babylonian hour into 
Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about 150 A. D., and 
whose name still lives in that of the Ptolemiaic system 
of astronomy, gave still wider currency to the Baby- 
lonian way of reckoning time. It was carried along on 
the quiet stream of traditional knowledge through the 
Middle Ages, and strange to say, it sailed down safely 
over the Niagara of the French Revolution. For the 
French, when revolutionizing weights, measures, coins, 
and dates, and subjecting all to the decimal system of 
reckoning, were induced by ‘some unexplained motive 
to respect our clocks and watches, and allowed our dials 
to remain sexigesimal—that is, Babylonian, each hour 
consisting of sixty minutes. Here you see again, the 
wonderful coherence of the world, and how what we 
call knowledge is the result of an unbroken tradition of 
a teaching descending from father to son. Not more 
than about a hundred arms would reach from us to the 
builders of the palaces of Babylon and enable us to shake 
hands with the founders of the oldest pyramids and to 
thank them for what they had done for us.” 


> 





BUSY WORK. 





By GrorGia FULTON. 


1. A pint of shoe-pegs, costing five cents, can be used 
in many ways. A simple table in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division may be written on the board, 
and the little pupils make it on their slates, or desks, 
with the pegs ; then they can make pictures of houses, 
animals, etc., or form the Roman capital letters with 
the same, 

2. Abox of wooden toothpicks, costing eight cents, 
may be used in forming geometrical figures, etc. 

8. A fifteen-cent box of colored pencils, or crayons, 
give much pleasure, when the little ones are allowed to 
color the pictures in sample leaves of histories, seed and 
flower catalogues, or to draw outline pictures for them- 
selves and then color them. 

4, Give small pieces of newspaper, or leaves from old 
books, and let pupils write a list of all the words that 
they know. 

5. Write list of words, each containing a certain letter, 
or all to commence with the same letter, or containing a 
certain number of letters. 

6. Write Roman tables, or tables in figures on board 
or slate. 

7. Write picture-tables, using stars, apples, fishes, 
dots, crosses, etc., instead of figures ; let pupils devise 
new pictures for their tables. 

8. Make, or buy, a box of letters! give a few to each 





child to spell words with, etc. 








May 11, 1889. 


DEVICE FOR TEACHING ROMAN NUMBERS. 


By Matiupa C. SKENE, Astoria, N. Y. 


The teacher can draw on the board a string of articles 
as a glove, knife, pail, brush, pitcher, shovel, tumbler, 
and ink-stand. Put the price on each article in Roman 
numbers. The teacher says, ‘‘ We will all play store,” 
at the same time removing the covering which has been 
over the pictured articles. 

Teacher: ‘* We often see goods marked in such a 
manner that no one but the store-keeper knows what it 
means. Now this is our mark for five, (placing a V—5 
on the board) and this our mark for ten” (placing X—10, 
on the board), using the numbers to ten or five as the 
children may graspthem. The Roman numbers with the 
Arabic opposite may be left for a short time on the 
board, for the children to consult. 

Teacher: John may be store-keeper, and Mary may ask 
the price of three articles. 

Mary : ‘‘ What is the price of that broom?” pointing 
to the article wished for. 

John : ‘*That broom is worth three cents.” 

The children will go on-in this way, the teacher 
changing the store-keeper and purchaser often. 

If the store-keeper makes a mistake in the price of any 
article, the other children will quickly call his attention 
toit. Itis surprising how quickly they will learn the 
numbers in this way. Another day this same device 
can be used in number work, the purchaser buying 
two brooms at five cents, etc. A teacher with ingenuity 
can make any number of examples from this, and will 
be surprised to find how wonderfully the children enjoy 
store-keeping. 





GEOGRAPHY.—NORTH AMERICA. 





By Exviza H. Morton, Portland, Me. 
II. 


We will fancy some good fairy has loaned us each a 
pair of seven-league boots with which we can step 
twenty-one miles at each stride. Now we will take a 
walk along the coasts of North America. The entire 
distance around the continent, measuring all the inden- 
tations and projections, is nearly equal to the distance 
around the world. Do you remember how far that is? 

It is twenty-five thousand miles around the world. 

You have a good memory. We will now skip lightly 
along the cold, frozen coasts of the north, and notice the 
icebergs floating in the water. There comes one of 
which I will read you a description. (Teacher reads 
from a book of travels.) We have now reached the Bay 
of Fundy, in which are the highest tides in the world. 
See, the tide is coming in now! O look at those oxen 
run! If they are not careful they will wet their feet. I 
have read that cattle are sometimes overtaken by the 
tide and drowned. The coast of Maine seems to be high 
and rocky, but you can not fail to notice the fine harbors 
all along the northern part of the Atlantic coast, and I 
know you must admire the beautiful vessels coming and 
going constantly. Farther south the coast seems to be 
low and swampy, with sandy islands on which grow sea- 
island cotton. I have here a bit of sea-island cotton 
which I will allow you to examine. We will compare 
it with cotton that grows inland. (The teacher dis- 
plays specimens of cotton, and talks a few moments 
about its culture.) Florida is low and sandy and of 
coral formation. Here is a bit of coral. It seems 
hardly possible that some islands and peninsulas are 
built from the sea by tiny living creatures. 

(The teacher continues the journey, noticing the Mis- 
sissippi delta with its alligators, the shores of Central 
America with their tortoises, and California’s dangerous 
rocky coast. The names of the principal projections, 
and indentations are printed on the outline map as they 
are passed by the party.) 

When the tide is very high the upper part of the 
peninsula of California is covered with water, transform- 
ing the peninsula into what? 

Into an island. 

What cape divides the Pacific coast into two nearly 
equal parts ? 

Cape Mendocino. 

What have we been studying about. and what shall 
we write for our next topic? 

Coasts. 

That is correct. Now open your books, take your 
rules and find the longest distance across North America 
from east to west, also from north to south. The scale 
of the map is shown near the map. 

It is about three thousand miles wide and about four 
thousand, eight hundred miles long. 





How long would it take you to walk across North 
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America, from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, walking 


at the rate of thirty miles a day ? 
It would take one hundred days or over three months, 


I will write a table on the blackboard, showing the 
How does 


number of square miles in each continent. 
North America rank in order of size with the others? 
It ranks third in size. 
Is it larger or smallez than South America ? 
It is larger than South America. 


Compare its size with that of Oceanica and Europe, 


combined. ’ 
It is about as large as Europe and Oceanica together. 


North and South America combined are about as large 


as Asia. 
That was a good thought. 
your eyes and brains. 
Size. 


What is our next topic? 


You may copy these topics into your blank-book> 
and study them for your next lesson, finding out all 
It would be a 
good plan for you to write all you learn about each 
topic, and thus make a geography of your own as the 
lessons progress. Youcan make an outline like this on 
the portable blackboard by laying a piece of thin paper 
over the map in your book, tracing the coast line, and 
then pasting the paper on cardboard and cutting out 
Lay the 
form on a blank page in your book and mark around it, 
and you will have an outline map on which you can 


the new things you can about each. 


the form of the continent with the scissors. 


print the names of the most important peninsulas, capes 


bays, gulfs, and islands. Perhaps you can learn some 
very interesting fact about some portion of the coast of 
North America to tell me at the next recitation. There 
are many wonderful places and strange objects to be 


seen along its shores, 


Lessons of this kind can be given, using any geogra- 
phy as a reference book. The oral lesson should pre- 
cede the study of the reference book from topics, if time 
will permit ; if not, the oral lesson should be condensed 
A portable black- 
board can be easily made by tacking a piece of unglazed 
A thin coating of 
lampblack and shellac spread over the cambric will 
make its surface hard and smooth, The outline of any 
continent can be easily obtained by the help of the 
It 


and given when most convenient. 


black cambric over a thin board. 


blackboard stencils now so extensively advertised. 
is time for teachers to break away from slavish adher- 


I am glad to see you use 


horses.” His favorite amusement at this age was erecting 
clay engines. 
Third Pupil.—SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 

His father was fireman of a pumping engine, and George 
was engineman or plugman. His duties were to watch 
the engine, see that it worked well, and that the pumps 
were efficient in drawing the water. His engine became 
a sort of pet with him, and taking it to piecesin his leisure 
hours for the purpose of cleaning it, he soon acquired a 
practical knowledge of its construction and mode of work- 
ing. 

Fourth Pupil.—GoEs TO NIGHT-SCHOOL. 

Although he was in his eighteenth year he had not yet 
learned to read. He took lessons in reading and spelling 
three nights in the week, and soon learned to read. At 
the age of nineteen he was proud to be able to write his 
own name. 


Fifth Pupil.—A TRAVELING ENGINE. 

In the year 1813, he entered upon the great work of con- 
structing a “‘ traveling engine.”” He knew there had been 
many failures in this line, but he was not discouraged. 
His chief difficulty was in finding workmen sufficiently 
skilled ia mechanics and in the use of tools to follow his 
instructions. 


Sixth Pupil.—ENGINE COMPLETED. 


After much labor and anxiety the engine was completed, 


and was placed upon the Killingworth Railway, July 25, 
1814, 


Seventh Pupil.—DEATH. 


Died August 12, 1848. His remains were followed to the 
grave by a large body of his work-people, by whom he was 
greatly admired and loved. 


+ 


MEMORY GEMS. 








From the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest 
height. —CARLYLE. 


upon himself the trade of lying. 


Sin has many tcols, but a lie is a handle that fits them 
all. —HOLMEs. 


—MONTAIGNE. 


Quarrels would never last long if the fault was only 
on one side. 





He who has not a good memory should never take 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Norr.—These hs can be used with t profit to 
pupils in thousands of schools. They may be read and questions 
asked concerning the subjects suggested. An inte ng con- 


versation lesson can be conducted, 


t will afford a great deal 
of both pleasure and usefulness. 





ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 

An exploring party, headed by A. W. Everest, a wealthy stock 
farmer, has just started from Winnipeg for the Arctic circle. 
They will go to Calgary, thence to Edmonton, and then descend 
the Mackenzie river, until the Arctic ocean is reached. At the 
mouth of the mver they will build a vessel with which to round 
Cape Barrow, a feat that has been rarely performed. They hope 
to return through Behring strait and sea, and, skirting Alaska, 
reach Victoria in about a year’s time. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN PERSIA. 


An American company, composed of Eastern capitalists, pro- 
poses to revolutionize the state of affairs in Persia. by substitut- 
ing modern railroads for camels, dromedaries, and horses; elec- 
tric lights for tallow candles; artesian wells for primitive ditches . 
and a national bank for the present financial system, the basis of 
which is the toman, a coin worth about $1.50. The railroad, for 
which a charter has already been granted, will be 600 miles in 
length, and will pass through the cities of Kasvin, Teheran, and 
Ispahan. The great advantage of the contemplated railroad line 
is apparent when it is stated, that it will open direct communica- 
tion between Teheran and the great trans-Siberian railway, 
about to be built by Russian capital. The present primitive 
method of tunneling, to procure water, will be replaced hy the 
modern method of sinking wells. 





THE NEW STATES. 

The four states, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, that were recently admitted to the Union, are pre- 
paring to organize state governments. Theconventions will meet 
at the respective capitals, except South Dakota, which will meet 
at Sioux Falls,on July 4. It will be the duty of the constitutional 
convention of North and South Dakota to appoint a joint com- 
mission, to be composed of not Jess than three members of each 
convention, whose duty it will be to assemble at Bismarck, and 
agree upon an equitable division of all property belonging to the 
territory of Dakota, and adjust and agree upon the debts of the 
territory, which will be paid by each of the proposed states of 
North and South Dakota, and this agreement will be embodied 
in-the respective constitutions. If they reject the constitutions, 
the territory of Dakota will still be in existence, If either re- 
fuse, the section so rejecting, will remain as the territory of Da- 
kota, but the governor is empowered to call a new convention to 
form another constitution. If the constitutions are accepted, the 
governor will certify the result to the President, who will pro- 


i i jaim them states of the Union. 
ence to encyclopedic geographies, and to place such Claim them states 


We should always act the truth as well as speak the 
books where they belong, namely, on the shelf or desk 


truth. 











by the side of the dictionary. 





GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


First Pupil.—Btrrapay. 


Born June 9, 1781, in the colliery village of Wylam, 
avout eight miles west of Newcastle, England. 


Second Pupil.—Eicgutu YEAR. 

At the age of eight years George began to help support 
the family, as his parents were poor. One day he went 
with his sister to buy a bonnet, but she did not have 
enough money to buy the one she wanted. “Never heed, 
Nell,” said George, “come wi’ me, and I’ll see if I canna 
win siller enough to buy the bonnet; stand ye there till I 
come back.” When he returned he had the necessary 
money, that he had earned by “ Hauddin the gentlemen’s 





our true honor. —COLERIDGE. 





Beautiful hands are those that do deeds that are noble, 
good, and true, 





be wise. — BIBLE. 


Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly beggar. 
—EMERSON. 





Truth is a queen who has her eternal throne in heaven, 
and her seat of empire in the heart of God. 
—BOssvgT. 





Good habits are formed, and bad ones avoided, only by 
constant effort. 





Two things we should never fret about, first, what we 
can prevent ; and second, what we cannot prevent. 
No sword bites so fiercely as an evil tongue. 

—Sir P, SIDNEY. 





Every step of progress which the world has made has 
been from scaffold to scaffold, and from stake to stake. 
—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





Delays have dangerous ends. —SHAKESPEARE. 





Do not imagine trouble; do not borrow it. 

—HENRY Warp BEECHER. 
Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, 
nor his wife a widow, —JOHN NEAL. 
Politeness is to do and say the kindest things in the 
kindest way. 
Laziness grows on people; it begins in cobwebs and 
ends in iron chains, 





Our own heart, and not other men’s opinions, forms 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and 


CLOSER BUSINESS RELATIONS. 


We are reminded that the business relations of the nations are 
becoming closer by the dinner of the Spanish-American Commer- 
cial Union held in New York last week. This union’ was formed 
for the purpose of opening up better mercantile facilities with 
Mexico, Central and‘South American, West Indian and Phillipine 
island ports. 


SOME CENTENNIAL FIGURES. 


During the centennial over a million strangers visited New 
York, and the marvelous capacity of the metropolis is shown 
from the fact that no serious inconvenience was experienced in 
lodging, boarding, and transporting this immense throng of 
visitors. It is true, the railroads ran extra trains, and the hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding houses were crowded ; but there were 
very few calls made on the “public comfort committee,” for 
accommodations in the thousands of private houses, where 
strangers could have found board and lodging. It is safe to say 
that a million more people could have been accommodated in New 
York and its suburbs. The elevated railroads reached high 
water mark in the number of passengers carried. Their passen- 
gers numbered 765,000 on Monday, 925,000 on Tuesday, and 770,000 
Wednesday. The Brooklyn bmdge trains carried 150,000 on 
Monday, 180,000 on Tuesday, and 170,000 on Wednesday. 





INDUSTRIAL CHANGES OF A CENTURY. 


The newspapers are busy drawing comparisons between the in- 
custrial condition of the country to-day, and that of Washing- 
ton’s time. What has become of the spinning-wheel or the 
wooden clock? A century ago wool-carding was done by hand, 
and the power loom was not invented until 1830. The cotton gin 
had not been invented, and the spinning-jenny was yet an ex- 
periment. The manufacture of steel was in its infancy, while the 
coarsest pig-iron cost as much as steel rails do now. There were 


then no railroads, no telephones, no telegraphs, no iron bridges 
or buildings, no steamships, no ocean cables, no petroleum pipes, 
no matches, no electric lights, no gas-pipes, no rubber is, no 
sewing machines, and no phonographs. The silk industry did 
not then exist here, and the American glass industry 1s the crea- 
tion of the last sixty years. ts and shoes were not then mace 
by machinery. This is only one of the scores of industries that 
have been similarly revolutionized. The change in farming has 
been no less wonderful. Mowers, reapers, harvesters, and iron 
roducts of the last hundred years. The cost of 
y wagon confined the area of ible production 
with fit, as to most —eoen, Se the margin of navigable waters. 
People have better food, better, and, on the whole, enjoy 
lite more than they did one hundred years ago. 


plows are the 
transportation 





A GOOD MOVE. 


There has been a normal training schoo! for teachers established 
in Norwich, Conn., in connection with the free academy, but the 
means of support has been separately provided. 


Salt rheum and all skin diseases are cured by Hood's Sarsa- 





parilla. Sold by all druggists. 
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PERSONALS. 





Miss HORTENSE SANDERSON has a first-class select school at 
West Townshend, Vt. 


Miss M, F. Austin, formerly a prominent teacher of San 
Francisco, Cal., died in that city afew days ago. The remains 
were taken to Los Angeles, and cremated at the Rosedale 
crematory, in accordance with the wishes of the deceased. 

Hon. Henry Hovck, deputy state superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the conductor of the summer normal school at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Prov. JoHn G. GrrTinGcs has charge of the Clarksburg, W. Va., 
schools, and they are among the best of the state, 

SUPERINTENDENT CAMPBELL is a prominent candidate for re- 
election to the office of city superintendent of schools in Oakland, 
Cal. 

Pror. Rost. A. ARMSTRONG, of the West Liberty Normal 
school, says that the school catalogue this year will show a larger 
attendance than that of any former year. 


Hon. B. 8. MorGAN, of Charleston, state superintendent of 
West Virginia, has recently married one of Wheeling’s best 
teachers. He has our best wishes. 

The Hamilton Club will give a dinner to PRoFrgessoR CHARLES 
E. West on May ll. Professor West is about to retire from the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary, after sixty years of labor as an 
instructor, twenty-nine of which have been spent in Brooklyn. 


Supt. WILL 8. Monrog, of Eureka, Nevada, is just home from 
a trip through California to Los Angeles, where he gave ten insti- 
tute lectures, all of which were a great success. 


Miss CLARA E. RoGeErs, of the center intermediate school in 
Pittsfield, Mass., recently gave a repetition of the Washington 
memorial exercises held at her school February 22, at the earnest 
request of parents and friends. 


Hon. HENRY ROSENBERG, a wealthy philanthropist of Galves- 
ton, Texas, recently gave to the school children of that city a 
building with capacity*to accommodate eight hundred and fifty 
pupils, at « cost of $75,000. 

Pror. HOWARD H. B.ass, of the chair of Latin at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas, has been called as assistant pastor of 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Supt. CHIDESTER, at the head ot the Wichita, Kansas, schools 
for two years, has resigned. 

PROF. STEVENS, of the Emporia, Kansas, high school, has taken 
the chair of assistant professor of natural science at the Kansas 
state university. 


Pror. PAXTON YOUNG, one of Canada’s leading scholars has 
recently passed away. He died in the harness. being carried from 
the class-room by his students, stricken with paralysis, in the 
seventy-first year ot his age. Free from domestic cares and 
blessed with great physical strength, he lived the life of a severe 
student and enthusiastic teacher, retaining his energy and mental 
clearness almost to his last hour. His scholarship ranged over all 
the great literatures of Europe, and in mental and mathematical 
science he was the equal of the greatest specialists of this genera- 
tion. His analytical power was prodigious as shown by his dis- 
covery of the general solution of quintic equations, and his 
lectures on Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Kant were remarkable 
for masterly clearness and thorough grasp. His tenure of the 
inspectorship of high schools in 1865 and 1866 marked an epoch in 
the history of secondary education. From 1871 he was permanent 
chairman of the central committee of examiners under three 
successive ministers of education,and his influence in that position 
reached every schoo] in the country. But the crowning work of 
his life was done in the class-rooms of Knox College and Toronto 
University where as professor of mental science he endeared 
himself to thousands of students. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, Fy! Park 
July 15-Aug. 5. 
secretary. 

CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president: W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

CuRisty SCHOOL OF METHODS, Jefferson, ‘Ohio, July 9. Six 
yo E. J. Graves, Hartsgrove, Ohio, secretary. 

ARKE County NORMAL SCHOOL, Greenville, Ohio, June 3- 
J a 15. F. Giltum Cromer, manager. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOO: Giese Falls, N. Y., ouly 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens F: N. Y., secretary 

IvuKA NORMAL INSTITUTE, Iuka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H, A. 
Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, fen a Minn., July 9- 
Aug. 2. H. B. McConnell, eee 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER [ agg p. Mowe, 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, poostent, July 15, ane weeks. 

Edson, manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER ScHOOL, Round Lake, N. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., director. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila. 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Philadeiphia, Pa., secretary. 

OHIO ¥ ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF MeETHops, Steubenville, O., 
July 9-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODs, = one. 
Altoona, July 15-A second Ag Norristown, 

Lelia E. P ing, Pa., president; Will 'S. 
ry. 











N. J.— 
Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, ‘Newark, N. J. 


‘atrid Falebes 
Eureka, xeniee, ew mee, 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amhi Mass., July 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., director. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 

es D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

SuY¥MER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 23- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, New Orleans, La. Dr. B. G. Cole, 
Donaildsonville, La., president. 

SAUVEUR SUMMER Sonpnt oF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8-Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt., manager. 

Texas SUMMER NORMAL Sonoon, July 1-Aug. 1, Galveston, 
Texas. Hugh &. Conyngton, Galveston, Ponsa, on 





West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Mor- 
fe bs June 18-July 26. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, 
a., secretar; 
WHI?TB eonnaes SumMMER ScHooL, Bethlehem, N. H., July 
15-Aug. 2. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 


+ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 








NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. ‘Cantield, Lawrence, Kansas, secr etary. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, Bethlehem, N. 
H., July 8. Geo. Littletield, Newport, R. L., president. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, ‘Tune 25-27, East Lake, near Birmingham. Solomon 
Palmer, we president; J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, 


ARKAN! REANSAS, June 19-21, Pine Bluff.—J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent ; Josiah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary. 

CANADA PROVINCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6. 
Victoria. 8. D. Pope, president. 

COLORED TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Kentucky. 

DELAWARE, Ju_y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur. 

KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764° W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 


July 24, Lexington, 


ISSOURI, June 18-20, Sweet Springs.—S. 8. Laws, State Univer- 


MIssO 
sity, president; L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, secretary. 

NEw YorK, July 2-4, Broo .—E. H. Cook, Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. More ouse, Port Byron, secretary. 


Wennanes. Lincoln.—Chas. E. Bessey, Lincoln, president ; Em- 
= Hart, Wisner, secretary. 
ORTH CAROLINA, June 13-19, Morehead City.—Geo. F. Winston, 
el Hill, president ; Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, secretary. 
ae: July 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
T. Logan, Westwood, secretary. 
grin salaewg July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, 
president ; J. P. P. McCosk key, Lancaster, secretary. 
SoutH CAROLINA, July 16-18. Columbia. Prof. H. B. Archer, 
president ; Edward E. Britton, Brunson, 8. C., secretary. 
s, June 25-27, Galveston.—J. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 
T. Alexander, McKinney, secretary. 
TENNESSEE, Ju -g + Nashville.—Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Knox- 
ville, president ; Pret. Frank Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 
West VrirGintA, July 912, Mo 
Oharleston, president ; Mary A. Jones. 


town.—B. 8. Morgan. 


harlestor. secretary. 





CALIFORNIA. 


The Astronomical society of the Pacific held its second meeting 
in San Francisco, on the 30th of March. A corps of officers was 
elected, of which Dr. E. 8. Holden was elected president, and W. 
M. Pierson, W. H. Lowden, and Frank Soule, vice-presidents. 
The next meeting will be held at Lick Observatory, on Mount 
Hamilton, on the last Saturday in May. 


NEBRASKA. 


On March 28 a large number of the teachers in Merrick county 
met at Central City and carried out the following program: An 
address of welcome by Supt. J. C. Martin, of Central City, to 
whose efforts the organization and meeting were largely due. 
“What Should Teachers’ Read?” by Prin. H. B. McCollum, of 
Central City; “Corporal Punishment,” Prin. R. J. Porter, of 
Clarks. The association were almost unanimously of the opinion 
that there were times when corporal punishment was the only 
possible means of reclaiming a pupil, and preserving discipline in 
a school. H. B. McCoLiuM. 

Central City. 

: NEVADA. 

Miss Emily B. Parke, a lady of large experience in the schools of 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, has been appointed teacher of the 
schools at Bullion, Elko county. 

WISCONSIN. 


At a recent teachers’ institute held at Palmyra, a large and 
carefully arranged exhibit of school work was an important 
feature, and undoubtedly helped to swell the number in attend- 
ance, which was 212. The following papers were read: ** Boys and 
Girls in China,” Rev. Dr. Wardner, of Milton Junction; ‘* Educa- 
tion from a Farmer’s Standpoint,” C. R. Beach, of Whitewater; 
“ History of Southern Wisconsin,” Pres. W.C. Whitford, of Mil- 
ton; “ Patriotism and Good Citizenship,” Col. J. A. Watrous, of 
the Milwaukee Sunday Telegraph; ‘*‘ Influence ot Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” Mrs. Eva C. Griffits, Whitewater; ‘‘ Words, Their 
Origin and History,” Prof. J. N. Humphrey, Whitewater ; 
“Westward, the Course of Empire takes its Way,” Prof. A. O. 
Wright, Madison; “Swiss Pictures,” Miss Etta Carle, East Troy. 

St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 





PROGRAMS. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE NEW-;HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING, AT CRESTON, OHIO, APRIL 8. 

“Formal Opening Address,” Robert Bisset, president of board 
of education; ‘“* Response,” H. B. Larrabee, city superintendent ; 
“History of Creston High School,” Mrs. H. P. Sawyer; “The 
Ideal High School,” Prin. O. E. French; “ Address,”’ Hon. Wil- 
liam Larrabee, governor of Iowa; “ Address,” Hon. Henry 
Sabin, state superintendent of public instruction: also “ Ad- 
dresses,” by Mayor Patterson and other representative citizens. 





LINCOLN COUNTY TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTI- 
TUTE, CANTON, SOUTH DAKOTA, APRIL 1. 
Prof. A. F. Bartlett, of Yankton College, conductor, assisted by 
L. 8S. Rowell and Miss Nona Miller, of Canton ; ©. B. Isham, county 
superintendent. 





ORANGE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, MONROE, 
N. Y. APRIL 8-18. 


Institute was in charge of Henry R. Sanford, A.M., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Prof. Mark M. Maycock, of the Buffalo Normal 
School, gave instruction in drawing. D. A., Morrison, school 
commissioner. 





LOS ANGELES TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, LOS 
ANGELES, CAL., APRIL 1-5. 


Address by T. A. Saxon. president Co. board of education; 
“ Literature,” “ Supplementary Reading,” “ Reading and Thought. 
Getting,” “Letter and Composition Writing,” ‘Geography anq 
Iand Modeling,” by Prof. Will S. Monroe, Eureka, Nevada; 
“ Narcotics,” Mrs. Ida Blochman, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
mology,” Prof. M. L. Seymour, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Music,” Prof. J. A. Scarritt, Orange, Cal. ; “ Numbers,” F. B. 
Ginn, Oakland, Cal.; “How To Study Mind,” Prof. C. C. Boyn- 
ton, Pasadena, Cal.; “Orthography.” Supt. M. Manley, city 
superintendent, Santa Ana, Cal. Hon. Ira. G. Hoitt, State Super. 
intendent, Prof, Jas. A. Foshay, principal Monrovia school were 
also present, and took part in the exercises. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AURORA, APRIL 26-27. 


“The Duty of the Hour,” E. E. White, LL.D., superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, O.; “The Recitation,” Supt. Charles Mc- 
Murray, South Evanston, Ill.; ‘“* What Shall the Public Schools do 
to Prepare Pupils for Citizenship,” Prof. J. W. Jenks, Galesburg, 
Ill. ; discussed by Supt. O. T. Bright, Englewood, [l.; Prin. W. H, 
Hatch, Rock Island, lll.; 8S. B. Hursh, Sterling, [ll., president: 
Miss Ella L. Jenks, Rockford, Il., secretary. 


LANE COUNTY TEACHERS, INSTITUTE, EUGENE 
CITY, OREGON, APRIL 10-12. 


“ Address of Welcome,” Hon. Seymour W. Condon, Eugene 
City ; “* Response,” Supt. T. O. Hutchinson, Oakland, Oregon: 
“The Value of Graphic Illustration in Teaching,” Prof. W. N, 
Hull, Corvallis, Oregon: Lectures by Prof. Mark Bailey, State 
University, and Rev. W. Rollins, Salem, Oregon. 





TWO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following are some of the important subjects to be discussed 
at the Kentucky State Teachers’ Annual Association, to be held 
at Winchester, June 26-28: “The Best Means to Secure Local 
Taxation to Supplement the State Fund,” J. H. Morton ; “ Recent 
Educational Literature,” R. H. Carothers; “* Kentucky Normal 
Schools, Past, Present, and Future,” Hon. A. L. Peterman; 
“County and State Exposition of School Work,” L. W. Galbreath; 
“How to Secure Public Sentiment in Favor of Better Schools,” 
Judge W. M. Beckner; “ A Southern Association,” R. N. Roark; 
“Normal Schools—What we Need and How to Get it,” Hiram 
Roberts; “What Shall be the Relation between the State 
Teachers’ Association and the National Association?” A. H. 
Beals ; ** Civics,” T. M. Goodknight ; *“* Manual Training and Indus. 
trial Kducation,” F. L. Kern. Hon. J. J. Glenn, Madisonville, 
president ; R. H. Carothers, Louisville, secretary, 

THE East VicToRIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Ontario, 
Canada, will be held at Lindsay, May 16 and 17. “ Arithmetic, 
Multiple, and Measure” (with class), W. F. O’Boyle; “ Future 
Canada,” Miss 8. Boadway: “ Essentials of Good Reading and 
Speaking,” R. Lewis; “School Management,” Miss M. B. Prior; 
“Science in Public Schools,” W. H. Stevens, B.A.; “* Marks,” Paul 
J. Maloney; “* Defects in Reading and Speaking, and how to 
Remedy Them,” R. Lewis; ‘* History,”” Neil McEachern; “ Influ- 
ence of Surroundings,” E. A. Hardy, B.A.; “* Agriculture in Pub- 
lic Schools,” Miss Caroline Bourn ; “* How to Secure Expression in 
Reading,” R. Lewis; “‘Seat-Work for Pupils,” P. Lahy; “ En- 
trance Grammar,” Inspector J. H. Knight. J. C. {Harstone, 
president ; John Head, Lindsay, Ontario, secretary. 





THE SOUTH-WESTERN KANSAS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The teachers of South-western Kansas are thoroughly alive, as 
was shown by the attendance at the first semi-annual meeting of 
the South-Western Kansas Association, which was held at Garden 
City, April 19 and 20. Between seventy-five and one hundred 
teachers were present, representing fifteen counties. Mayor 
Wallace weleomed the teachers in a neat address, and told how he 
had succeeded in a very difficult school, viz., by determination, 
grit, and work. Supt. McKinsley, of Haskell county, responded, 
and in the course of his remarks named the qualifications of a 
teacher, ove of which was, “‘ he should be a Christian.” Some of 
the important papers were ‘**Government,” by Supt. R. S. Hill, of 
Garden City; ** The Newspaper in the Public Schools,” by Prin. 
C. C. White, of Syracuse; “‘The Effects of Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics,” Miss Coffey, of Grant county ; ‘* Cultivation of the Art of 
Expression,” A. E. Hook, Richfield. Much credit is due the presi- 
dent, Mr. John Groendyke, of Dodge City, and Mrs. Anna 5. Wise, 
superintendent of Finney county, secretary, for the untiring zeal 
manifested in effecting the organization of the association. 

OFFICERS.—President, F. B. Brown, superintendent Grant 
county ; vice president, Miss C. N. Harkness, county superintend- 
ent Ness county; secretary, Mrs. Wood, superintendent Finney 
county ; ex. com., Miss Fanny Thome, county superintendent 
Ford county; N. H. Mendenhall, county superintendent Meade 
county ; Curtis P, Coe, principle Richfield, Norton county. 

The next meeting wil] be held at Dodge City at Thanksgiving 
time. 





CENTRAL KANSAS TEACHERS’ MEETING. 





The first meeting of the Central Kansas teachers at Junction 
City, March 29 and 30, was attended by ninety-two teachers. AD 
organization was formed under the name of the Speer- Winans 
Association, the name being in honor of a former state superil- 
tendent, H. C. Speer, and the present one, G. W. Winans, both of 
whom lived in Junction City. Six counties were represented. 4 
good program was carried out, and the following officers elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. H. Lee, superintendent Riles 
county ; vice president, Supt. Bushey, Morris county ; secretary, 
Miss Wood, Junction City; treasurer, Miss Maude Murphy. 
Abilene ; executive committee, J. 8. Ford, Abilene; S. V- —_— 
Junction City; Prof. Bloss, Clay Center. The place of the ne 
meeting has not been decided upon. 





Abilene. C. M. HARGBR- 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION. 





ee chapter i, ! ee spent * pang ba will be found the growth 
ent of c' pen of school age, average _- attendance, 
eae ools, salaries 0 teachers, ten years’ grow of the pub- 
school system, pn he in the South, chief state school offi- 


Chapter IV. embraces discussions of educational wasstions ov 
state superintendents and others. (he Soiowmes question, om, some 
Fi tay f phypeialoe: —. S apowenel ty ae ~, states: Mage 4 
judy of p ology an: ree. t reference ef- 
of stimulants and narco' required by jaw, and in what 
grades Supt. Dutton, of N of New Haven, Conn., gives some in- 
facts concerning “* Supervision.” 

Wonen as principals, schoo) savi banks, e 
promotions are discussed in chapter V. Mr. Livin F. Pease, sup- 
erintendent of the Fawtecies. R. 1., schools, gives his reasons tor 

believing in the su ae £4) of pele "principals. 
Chapters VI., , call attention to the general 
ition of the eresiunes” of normal training, summer 


schools, general progress of kindergarten = 7 compara- 
tive statistics of = Seeendey sch hous. 6 or instruction for 
women, also admission of women to Columbia College, is noticed 
in ous = 1X. 


Manual and industrial training in the amen b a i3 discussed 
by superintendents of different states in chapte 

Reports of the education of the deaf, lind, feeble-minded, 
ye ae crx the Indians, and the colored race are given 

chapte! 

Cha: ter XXI. “Can School Programs be ene ae and = 
ric a per by Charles William Eliot, LL.D 
Harvard University, at Washington, Feb. 16, 1888 ks Tho ae 
School Question,” by John W. Holcombe, superintendent of 
lic instruction, Indiana; “ Medical Colleges, and the Medical 
fession,”’ by Charles Warren, A.M., M.D. 

An index to the publications of the Bureau of penestion S 
given in the closing chapter. Space forbids our mentioning m 
= the many valuable subjects in this report, but it is full of ~ 

rest to a)l educational workers, and should be carefully read. 





ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS IN 
RECENT MAGAZINES. 


Athens, The American School at.—May Cosmop. 

Art in Popular Education.—May Forum. 

Ethnic Traits, Persistency of.—(May-June) Methodist Rev. 

Educational Grievances of Catholics.—May Cath. World. 

Education, Unripe Fruit of in India.—April Leisure Hour. 

Industrial Schools for Indians and Negroes.—(Jan., Feb. and 
March) Church Rev. 

Japan, High Schools and Colleges in.—April Our Day. 

Language and Literature of the Age.—April Edinburgh Rev. 

Plants, The Brain Power ot.—April Nat. Rev. 

Prohibition in Canada and the United States.—May Eclectic, 

Parliament and the Scottish Universities.—April West. Rev. 

Science, Warfare of.—May Forum. 

School Examinations.—May Forum. 

Skepticism in American Colleges (May 2) Chrtetian Advocate. 

Sciences, Beginning at Mugley School.—May P. S. Month. 

Tree Planting and Arbor Day.—May N. A. Rev. 

The Double Brain.—Apri] Mind. 

The Saloon as a Political Power—May Forum. 

Women as Social Reformers.—April Nat. Rev. 

What is Reality ?—May Andover Rev. 











NEW YORK Clty. 


There was no session of the public schools last Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but work was resumed on Thursday. 

Arbor Day exercises were held in the public schoolscf Brooklyn 
last week Friday. 


A part of the lecture by Mrs. . Funston on “ Vertical Lines in 
United States History,” recently delivered before the Female 
Grammar School Teachers’ Mutual Improvement Ass%ciation, of 
which she is president, will appear in our columns soon. The 
object of the lecture is to stimulate teachers to come forward and 
give others the benefit of their study and thought. 

In the lecture she deals mainly with the military campaigns, 
for in this world great principles are established by great con- 
flicts. She describes the topography and settlement of the 
country at the tame of the Revolution, the opinions and conditiuns 
which led to the war, and in each aunual campaign, the plan of 
each combatant, the movement and its effect on the spirit of the 
war, This is treated in a purely philosophical spirit, bringing 
out the cause and results of the war in an exceedingly luminous and 
impressive manner. Mrs. Funston purposes giving a series of 
lectures. 





The New York Tribune says: “The public school battahons, 
eight in .all, easily carried off the marching honors ot the day.” 
“The President was highly amused and gratitied by their skill 
and discipline, and said to one of the party with him that the 
little fellows marched better as a body, than many of the soldiery, 
in Monday’s parade. The school-boys were marked down as the 
star division on the printed list. They fully justitied the confidence 
of the organizers of the display.” “The boys marched like 
veterans ‘next to the reg’lars themselves’ said a gray-headed 
veteran, as be watched the formation of the public school 
detachment, ‘there’s been no better discipline in the Centennial 
parade.’ ” 





The course of free lectures in the public school-houses of thia 
city was brought to a close last week. The high charactec of the 
lectures of this course has been sustained from its beginning to 
its end. Take, for example, the titles of the six that were 
recently given: “ Electricity at Work—Dynamos and Motors,” 
“ The Chemistry of Healthy Homes,”’ “ The Relation of Oxygen 
to Life,” “Microscopic Life on the Seashore,” “ Fundamental 
Legal Principles Applicable to Work People,” “ Four Great 
European Powers.”” The lectures have been well attended and 
have been instructive to all those who heard them. 

Superintendent Jasper has just sent to the principals in all the 
public schools copies of letters received from General A. P. 
Ketcoum, grand marshal of the educational division in the Cen- 





tennial parade, and from President J. Edward Simmons. The 
letters commend the marching of the boys, and were read in the 
schools on Wednesday. General Butterfield has requested from 
Mr. Jasper a full statement of the march, which will be sent bim 
at once. The boys are confident that the} will secure one of the 
gold medals which General Butterfield promised the division that 
showed the greatest proficiency in marching, and we have no 
doubt they will. 


FIVE THOUSAND BOYS AND GIRLS VIEW THE REVO- 
LOTIONARY RELICS. 


In response to an invitation extended to the public school boys 
and girls of the grammar departments by Henry G. Marquand, 
5,000 school children were enabled last Saturday morning to view 
the wonderful loan collection of valuable pictures and memorials 
of the Revolutionary period in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
As early as 8 o’clock hundreds of the bright-faced boys and girls 
gathered on the sidewalk opposite the Opera House, patiently 
waiting admittance. At 9 o’clock the doors were opened; the 
young folks filed in, headed by their class teachers, who were 
handed printed catalogues. The children were highly delighted 
with the “show,” and voted it better than “any circus.” Rev. 
Dr. Potter was introduced to the children from a platform by Mr. 
Marquand, and spoke on topics in keeping with the occasion, for 
twenty minutes. The little folks returned home shortly before 
noon. 


THE SCHVOL BUILDING WAS NOT THE CAUSE. 


The building committee of the board of education have in- 
vestigated about the death of Miss Rebecca Gibbs, a teacher in 
grammar school No. 54, in West One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
street. Dr. I. B, Reed, Miss Gibbs’ poysiciar., who reported her 
death to the board of health from typhoid-malaria, contracted 
jn the school, said that he had made the report on her own state- 
ments, which he afterward confirmed by a visit to the school. 
The report of the health board on Miss Gibbs’ home, where she 
died, showed that it was defective in sanitary conditions, and she 
would have been more likely to contract her disease there than 
in the school. 





PROFESSOR BICKMORE. 


The value of Prof. Bickmore’s lectures, before the teachers of 
this city and neighborhood, is indicated by his program of ex- 
ploration for the coming summer. He goes to the head of Lake 
Superior by way of the great lakes, up the Nipigon river, by the 
Canadian Pacific to the coast, and thence by steamer to Alaska. 
He will return with an immense supply of material, which few 
men are better qualified to collect, classify, and put to use. 


+ 
7? 


LONG ISLAND CITY, 








During the centennial celebration, many people erected stands 
to accommodate their friends and to let for gain, but the big- 
hearted mayor of this city dii the act without a parallel. Mayor 
Gleason erected a stand on Union Square, opposite Tiffany's, of 
100 ft. front, for the pupils of the public schools in this city. Full 
800 assembled at the First ward schools on ‘tuesday morning. 
They formed a line, and headed by the mayor, marched to the 
stand by the 34th street ferry. The board of education, Supt. 
Pardee, the principals, and a detachment of police looked closely 
after the welfare of the children on the march. At the close of 
the day they returned as they went. On Wednesday over 1,000 
children saw the parade in the same way. Thus nearly 1900 
children were given a chance to see one of the parades. 

It was a generous act on the part of Mayor Gleason, for he paid 
all the expenses, and it will long be remembered by the children. 

The torenoon of April 29 was devoted in the First ward schoo] 
to centennial exercises. As they have no suitable assembly 
room, to accommodate parents, each class prepared and carried 
out a program. All the school-rooms were appropriately deco- 
rated. 

Friday morning the grammar classes devoted some time to 
Arbor Day exercises. These consisted of memory gems relating 
to trees and plants, an account of the historical trees, a short talk 
from the principal, A. Hall Burdick, upon the benefits of trees, 
preceded by a conversation between principal ana pupils upon 
the day and what it meant. 

The vote upon the state tree resulted in a large majority in 
favor of the oak. 

Next year the First ward school hopes to be fully settled in its 
new building, and will celebrate the day by appropriate tree- 
planting. Cc. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 





We regret to learn of the sad affliction that has come upon our 
esteemed friend, Mr. O. M. Brands, superintendent of schools, 
Paterson, N. J., in the death of one of his little boys. We tender 
him and his family our sympathy in their bereavement. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EXCELLENT ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors of Taz ScHooL JOURNAL: 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of New York 
City, is a voluntary association now 2,000 strong, the mem- 
bers of which lay down monthly one per cent. of their sal- 
ary toward the support of aged or otherwise physically 
disqualified teachers. This body has the true esprit. It 
has determined to take care of its own. To increase the 











permanent fund, alarge fair is to be held next winter from 


which no doubt a handsome sum will be realized. Initia- 
tory to this fair, a unique spectacular entertainment under 
the direction of the fumous artist Carl Marwig, will be 
given in the Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday even- 
ing, Mey 28 at 8 o’clock, and a Saturday matinee, May 25, 
at 2o’clock. The money realized from this entertainment 
is to be used in establishing the fair. A large list of 
patrons and patronesses has been secured. Numerous sub- 


scriptions have flowed in. A 32-page program is in prepar- 

ation, to be a souvenir of the occasion. Everyone inter- 

ested in the welfare of our public school teachers should 

unite with them in furthering the worthy end they have 

in view. E. D. SHIMER. 
ILLNESS OF PRINCIPAL, 

To the Editors of Tar SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

When a principal is ill three or four weeks, should a 
substitute procured by the school board, receive the princi- 
pal’s full salary for the time he serves. A. J. 8. 

A substitute for a principal should not receive the same 
salary as the principal for the time he serves, because he 
enters into his work. A substitute should endeavor to 
fall directly in the line of the priucipal’s work. However 
much he might desire to make changes he should not do 
it. His only work is to continue the school, so that the 
principal may take it again when he returns, in as nearly 
the same condition as it would have been had he remained 
at his post. The amount of salary a substitute receives 
should be arranged by contract before the work com- 
mences. Thus trouble will be avoided. 


CHANGES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
To the Editors of THs SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The recent body of law-makers failed to pass the bill es- 
tablishing a state training school for teachers. Several 
important changes were, however, made in the school 
law, among which were the following: (1.) All summer 
normal schools are abolished. and the money which has 
heretofore been used in these schools, is now appropriated 
for county institutes. (2.) All teachers holding first- 
grade certificates, must, within one year, pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in Page’s “‘ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” (8.) The county superintendents and the two insti- 
tute conductors, constitute a board which may issue first- 
grade certificates, good for three years. There is some 
strong opposition in this state to taxation for public 
schools, and the papers talk about the “ dangerous 
classes.”” Who are these “dangerous classes’’? Every 
man or woman that is indifferent to the interests of home 
and state, and native land, belongs to the most danger- 
ous class in the bosom of our national life. He who de- 
nies his child an education, is an enemy to the child and 
to the state that protects that child. 

Winston. W. B. 


NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 
To the Editors of Tuk SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Supt. Smith, in his recent report, the largest and most 
complete ever offered in this state, gives much encourag- 
ing information concerning our educational work. Con 
trasting the first year of our common school history, (1873) 
with the year just closed, he shows an increase of nearly 100 
per cent. both in enrollment and in the average daily at- 
tendance. The value of school-houses, and school furni- 
ture, has advanced nearly 500 per cent. The number of 
school districts has been decreased; thus enabling each 
county to employ better teachers, and to lengthen the 
school term. 

Institutes and teachers’ meetings have increased many 
hundred fold. One of the greatest draw-backs to the effi- 
ciency of our schools, is the shortness of the free term ; 
but even in this respect, Supt. Smith’s report shows im- 
provement. Altogether our teachers feel encouraged by 
the outlook, and, while we have no uncalled for ewlogies 
to bestow upon our incomplete system, we do not feel like 
giving up. To the N. E. A. we expect to contribute as 
much of our best brain and zeal as the “law allows us;”’ 
and from it draw as large a supply of wisdom and encour- 
agement, as our heads and hearts can contain. 

Stanton Depot. W. D. POWELL, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
To the Editors of Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

I have no time for supplementary reading. I know my 
pupils ought to get a love for literature, but they do not, 
and the truth is, I have so much to do in order to get 
through with my prescribed work that I cannot bring in 
anything outside of what is given me to do. So all of 
your talk about supplementary reading fails to have any 
effect upon me. To say the least, I am discouraged. 

Penna. WILHEMA M, MAGINSON. 


Your discouragement is not real; it isin your imagina- 
tion. Thisis atfault. Your pupils have plenty of time 
for supplementary reading, unless you give them too 
many tasks todo out of school. Bring in interesting and 
instructive stories, and live descriptions. Get pictures, 
and talk about them, and get your pupils to do the same. 
By all means, do not allow your pupils to*get into the ruts 
of text-book work so deep as not to be acquainted with 
the world of literature, science, and art outside. 


LENGTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

To the Editors of Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

Please tell me the exact length of the Mississippi river ? 

Ohio. H. M. B. 

No one, not gifted with omniscience can answer the fore- 
going query—not because it is impossible to chart the 
length of the river at this particular season, but because 
the length of this river, as well as that of every large 
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stream flowing through an alluvial formation is constantly 
changing. Since the time of La Salle’s memorable voyage 
the length of the river between Keokuk and the gulf has 
varied more than 150 miles. Davis’ cut at Palmyra Bend 
shortened the river about 32 miles ata single place. The 
cut-offs at Commerce, at Glenora, at Duncansby, at Vicks- 
burg, and at Coles Creek Landing, have shortened the 
river as much more. If instead of burdening pupils’ minds 
with ‘exact lengths” of rivers, the querist will question 
her pupils, so as to develop the reasons why a river is con- 
stantly extending its channel in long, sinuous loops, and 
making a cut-off across the neck, she will have taught 
her pupils something worth knowing about the geography 
of rivers. Take your class out of doors some rainy day 
and watch rain-formed rivulets that trickle along the road. 
The operation of every law that governs the flowing of the 
Mississippi, or that of the Colorado, can be studied in these 
rills. Instead of answering the query approximately, I 
will refer you to the reports of Engineers Simpson and 
d’Argulear, U. S. A., in Ex. Doc.49, 2nd session of 45th Con- 
gress. This volume, which is full of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the statistics, and hydrography of the 
Mississippi river, can be obtained at the expense of a two- 
cent stamp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. W. REDWAY, 
NOT USING SCHOOL READERS. 
To the Editors of Tue ScHoon JOURNAL: 


I have almost dispensed with ‘‘ Readers” in my school, 
substituting books of travel, stories, poems, and sketches, 
from which I select every day a certain number of words. 
These I write on blackboard, and require pupils to copy 
them and supply definitions and diacritical marks. In ad- 
dition to the regular lessons in geography, I give them 
every Monday morning ten or twelve questions, to which 
they find and write answers, these being read and dis- 
cussed on Friday. The pupils and parents take a lively 
interest in these questions, the object of which is to stimu- 
late inquiries and encourage a taste for reading. 

Enterprise, Miss. A. E. RUNIPH. 

STATE UNIVERSITY AT AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
To the Editors of Tue ScHooL, JOURNAL: 


Texas has crowned the apex of her educational system 
with a magnificent state university at Austin. It offers 
free tuition and is open to young persons of both sexes on 
equal terms. It embraces courses in arts, letters, science, 
and law. It has unrivaled laboratory facilities, and the 
best selected library in the state. It provides special 
courses for post-graduate studies. Twenty high schools 
have been admitted as auxiliary, to prepare students for 
the freshman class. The number of students last year 
was two hundred and forty-five,of whom one-hundred and 
ninety-two were males, and fifty-three females. 

Weatherford, Texas. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


We beg our readers’ pardon for neglecting to keep our 
promise made in the JOURNAL of March 23, in reference to 
education in the South. An unusual press of other mater- 
ial has prevented this answer before. Mr. J. T. Gaines, 
of Kentucky, in a recent communication, implied that 
some of our articles have appeared to ‘end up witha 
dark hint of something dreadful, if we could only speak 
out.’”’? We have no dark hints, nor have we anything dread- 
ful to reveal. The columns of the SCHOOL JOURNAL have 
always advocated Southern claims, not because they were 
Southern claims, but because they were just ones. We 
know Southern men and Northern men, Southern schools 
and Northern schools, and we believe that the average 
Southern school is as good, and no better than the average 
Northern school, and the average Southern teacher has as 
large a heart, and no larger than the average Northern 
teacher. We do not believe that the size of heads, or the 
weight of hearts, or the excellency of schools, is deter- 
mined by lines of latitude end longitude. We know of 
many very excellent teachers, both North and South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, but it is undeniable that the 
North has had during the past twenty years more money 
than the South. This is owing to the unfortunate un- 
pleasantness that occurred about twenty-five years ago; 
it is well known that the North has been very liberal in 
endowing Southern institutions; but we also know that 
the Southern people have given as much in proportion to 
their means for their own schools as the Northern people. 
Of course their means have been more limited, and so the 
amount given is smaller. We have generous men from 
the Southern point of Florida, to the most Northern point 
of the state of Washington, and they are scattered all 
along from the ‘“‘ Golden Gate” to Eastport, Maine. Let 
us be thankful that our country is producing so many, 
whose large hearts and wise heads are promoting educa- 
tion in all parts of our land. We have been scmewhat ex- 
ercised concerning the education of the poor whites and 
the poor blacks. Just how to get at these classes is some- 
thing that we yet cannot tell. We know that many in 
the South are studying the same question. Time will 
bring everything around right. The world is growing 
better ; so, Bro. Gaines, let us abide hoping and working, 
and shake hands in a common cause, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HYGIENIC PHysloLoGy. With Special Reference to the 
Use of Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. Being a Re 
Edition of the Fourteen Weeks in Human Physiology. 





By Joel Dorman steele, Ph.D. Enlarged Edition. ith 
Selected Readings. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 401 pp. 1.00. 


There are found in this book, the same excellent and 
pular features that have appeared in all the volumes of 
r. Steele’s Science Series,—and among them, are colored 
lith phs illustrating the general facts in physiology,— 
black analysis at the beginning of each chapter, 
ractical questions at the close of each chapter, and care- 
y Wo sections upon the physiological action of 
alcohol, tobacco, and opium, throughout the k, are 
hte in foot-notes and text experiments that can be per- 
ormed by teacher and pupil, and which will induce some 
simple dissections on their part. Ventilation is thoroughly 
discussed, unusual space being given to that important 
topic. Hints about the sick-room, the use of disinfectants, 
antidotes for poisons, and other useful and valuable sub- 
jects are treated in this volume. 


ScHoot Music. A Series of Papers From the American 
Teacher, 1888. By W.S. Tilden. Boston: New England 
Publishing Co. 38 pp. 20 cents. 


These valuable articles, appearing in the form of a neat 

am het, treat of “‘ Music for Children of the First-Year 

rade,’’ ‘The Child’s Power in Music-Reading Must 
Grow With His Growth,” ‘‘How Music Appeals to a 
Child,” ‘‘ Methods in Reading Music,’ ‘‘ Songs and Tunes 
for Education,” ‘‘Development of Tone-Perception,”’ 
“Standards of Criticism in School Music,” and ‘* Avoid 
One-Sidedness in School Music.”’ 


CHOPIN AND OTHER MUSICAL Essays. By Henry T. 
Finck. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The essay on Chopin that opens this volume strikes at 
once the interest of every person interested in music, its 
performance, and its history. The author sets the life of 
great piano composer before us with the vivid strokes of 
an appreciative friend. He counts Chopin’s “ Preludes” 
as the finest examples of piano-forte writing, and their 
possible loss as the most unfortunate that could befall 
piano players. The remarks on his different compositions, 
manner of writing, temperament, and characteristics, are 
treated from a more personal point than usual witha biog- 
rapher, which brightens the recital very much. The topics 
of the other essays are ‘‘ How Composers Work,” “‘Schu- 
mann as Mirrored in his Letters,’’ ‘‘Music and Morals,” 
“Ttalian and German Vocal Styles,’ and ‘“‘ German Opera 
in New York.” We understand that each of these was suc- 
cessful as a lecture delivered by the writer in New York, 
and their book form presents them to a larger audience 
of readers and owners. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. Gordon A. 
Southworth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. Boston and New York. 304 pp. 

As its title implies, the design of this book is two-fold,— 
1. to provide children with such training in the use of 
good Kinglish as they cannot get by the study of grammar 
alone, and 2. to teach them the essential facts in regard to 
the structure of sentences, and the kinds, forms, and uses 
of words, the material for which is given in abundance in 
the first nine chapters, while in the rest of the book the 
grammar of the language is so presented as to be thor- 
oughly intelligibie to children. Beginning with the sen- 
tence at chapter X., the essentials of grammatical form and 
structure are simply and clearly presented. Each subject 
is fully explained and illustrated, often by inductive exer- 
cises. Nochapter is entitled syutax; but the construction 
of sentences is developed from the Le gaye as fully as 
practicable. A new and simple method is followed in the 
presenting of the analysis of sentences ; its value has been 
tested both in illustrating blackboard work, and in the 
preparation of lessons by classes. The book is practical, 
useful, and interesting. 


Tom Brown AT RuaBy. By an Old Boy. 
Hughes.) Edited by Clara Weaver Robinson. 
Ginn & Co., Publishers. 387pp. 60 cents. 
This is one of the ‘‘ Classics for Children ’’ series, and is 

a well known and much admired book. There are but few 

school boys who have not read ‘Tom Brown at Rugby.”’ 

There is also an excellent biographical sketch of Thomas 

Hughes, the author, who has caught and immortalized the 

spirit ot his teacher’s work, the teacher being Dr. Arnold. 

The book is full of just such anecdotes of school life among 

boys as boys especially like to read. 


(Thomas 
Boston ; 


A TREATISE ON CO-OPERATIVE SAYINGS AND LOAN Asso- 
CIATIONS. Including Building and Loan Associations, 
Mutual Saving and Loan Associations, Accumulating 
Fund Associations, Co-Operative Banks, etc. With Ap- 
pendix Containing Laws, Precedents, and Forms. By 
Seymour Dexter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 299 
pp. $1.25. 

There is no form of direct co-operition among men of 
limited means that attracts more attention at the present 
time, than the class of associations which have been 
grouped in th.s volume under the name of co-operative 
savings and loan associations. It has been the aim of 
the author in its preparation: 1. To fill an apparent de- 
mand for information relating to this form of co-operation, 
and to place it in such a form that all who desire may ob- 
tain it. 2. l’o explain the principles upon which the typical 
association is founded, in such a way that the reader ma 
easily understand the subject. 3. Tio describe the umport- 
ant variations from the typical association now in opera- 
tion, tracing their development and the causes which have 
induced them, and briefly discuss their merits. 4. To fur- 
nish a complete guide to all persons who desire to organ- 
ize, giving safe, equitable, and successful methods. 5. To 
correct false notions which are often entertained in regard 
to premiums, and benefits to borrowers. 6. To print in 
a convenient form the status in this country authorizing 
the formation of associations and the legislation relating 
- —, the New York act of 1887, and the laws of Massa- 
¢ . 
which gives the laws of New York, Pennsylva- 





appendix 
na, 


Massachusetts, and Ohio, 


A full index is also given. 


There are nine chapters in the book besides an | ™® 





Tae Youne IDEA, or Common School Culture. B 
line B. Le Row. Cassell & Co., Limited, 104-106 
Avenue, New York. 214 pp. 


The fourteen chapters, which compose this uncommon 


Caro- 
ourth 


little volume, are full of things laughable, pathetic, and 
instructive. It might be conside by some, rather a 
good joke, and end there, but it much farther. Its 


uaint and a pages teach some very important 
essons. The ridiculous answers given by some of the pu- 
pils, in response to the questioning of their teacher, show 
minds that w will work—and, if not guided in the right way, 
they will choose a way of their own, make answers to suit 
their own ideas of the subject, the result of observation. 
It seems to the reader of this book an almost im ble 
thing to imagine the writer —¢ her face straight long 
enough to see what she wrote, for the book is more — 
able, even, than “English as She is Taught.” e 
thoughtful teacher and reader will see much in it to rouse 
some very lively thinking, at least. The lessons it teaches 
are useful and practical. 


REPORTS. 


FORCE AND ENERGY; A ring = 6 of Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 
New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co:, 24 East Fourth street. 
55 pp. 15 cents. 

This is an expansion of a pamphlet that was published at Oxford 
in 1875 for distribution to a few physical specialists. The author 
does not wish to ap: dogmatic, but with all due modesty puts 
it forth as an endeavor to express in words the fundamental! con- 
stitution of the universe as it appears to a particular inquirer. 


E1GHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA, 1889. William W. Justice, chairman of 
the executive committee. 


The Sie of this association is to promote the efficiency and 

rfect the system of public education in Philadelphia. The aim 

to make it a center for work, and a medium for the expression 
of opinions in all matters pertaining to education. About two 
hundred of the most progressive educators in the city are mem- 
bers of the association. Among the enterprises to which the 
association can lay claim are the cooking classes in the normal 
school, and the exposition in Horticultural Hall. A project has 
been submitted to the board of education for a high school for 
girls in applied household science. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. C. HeatH & Co. who publish the Old South Leaflets, have 
just added * Washington’s Letter to Benjamin Harrison,” gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1784, on the Potomac navigation scheme and 
the general question of the opening of the West. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS have just published the following: “ Eth- 
ical Religion,” A Mackentire Salter; “In His Name,” 
by E. E. Hale; * London of To-day;” “A Rambling Story,” by 
Hary Cowden Clarke. 


CuppLes & HuRpD issue a volume of poems by William Hunter 
Birckhead, entitled * Changing Moods.” 


8S. C. Grices & Co. have among their latest publications “ An- 
derson’s Norse Mythology,” and “ Viking Tales of the North.” 


D. APPLETON & Co. have just issued from their press an interest- 
ing volume, “ The Folk-Lore of Plants,” by T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 


D. LorHrop Co, have recently published some bright children’s 
books, including ** The Little Red Shop,” by Margaret Sidney, 
and “'lom’s Street,” by Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clarke. 


MAGAZINES. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for May has an article by Edward W. 
Bok, 4) which he relates his experience in collecting autographs, 
consisting of 12,000 letters and royal documents. Mr. Bok now 
holds a position in the Scribner publishing house. The Maga- 
zine of American History for May contains more centennial fea- 
tures, among which is an account of “*‘ Washington’s Historic 
Luncheon in Elizabeth.” Among the other articles are: “Oak 
Hall, the Home of President Monroe,” *Indiana’s First Settle- 
ment,” and “The Harrisons of yo a A ‘The following are 
among the articles in the May Atlantic. “Temperance la- 
tion,” ** Uses and Limits,” by Cnarles Worcester Clark ; “ Omar 
Khayyam,” by Frank Dempster Sherman; “* Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Saratoga,” by John Fiske; “A Paris Exposition 
in Dishabille,” by William Henry Bishop; “The Philosophy and 
Poetry of Tears,” by J. 'T. L. Preston; “* ‘The Bell of Saint Basil’s’’ 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “ Reflections after a Wandering Life 
in Australasia,” by Josiah Royce; “The Lawyer in National 
Politics,” by Frank Gaylord Cook. In the May Ft Presi- 
dent W. De W. Hyde, of Bowdoin College, analyzes the part that 
examination properly conducted, sho play in the work of edu- 
cation, and he shows how examinations, as actuaily conducted, 
really defeat the purpose of education, and make school-work an 
injury rather than a benefit. The same number contains a sug- 
gestive article by Prof. James M. Hoppin, of Yale University, on 
the place that art is playing, and should a. in popular educa- 
tion. Trowbridge’s popular serial, “The Adventures of David 
Vane and David Crane,” is closed in the May number of Wide 
Awake. Mrs. J.C. Fremont has a long story of the mining duys 
of California, entitled “ Besi .” Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey de- 
seri a May-day celebration in an English —-. In the 
— — series, “The Household of Andrew Jackson ” is 














An Honest Skeptic. 


Does Skepticism ny Ad 

The enthusiast has his answer ready—No! 

However, we differ, although our devotion to Compound Oxy- 
gen comes under the head of enthusiasm. 

We differ because an honest skeptic is one who insists on proof 





in support ot assertion. 
Can you find fault with that? Hardly, since as a rule, itis your 
own p of procedure. 


However, we-will step in advance of usual method and ca. 
attention to proof without assertion. That is, we will say nothing 
and leave our case in the hands of those we have benefited. 

Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, Rochester, adds to former testimonial : 

Feb. 14, 1888. 

“The treatment you sent my daughter for chronic ulceration of 
the throat a year was very effectual. It was the first thing 
which seemed to do her much permanent good.” 


Cuester, 8. C. 
“T believe in the remedy and can therefore recommend it.” 
Rev. H. T. CHREITYBERG. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., March 20, 1888. 
“Por giving the system permanent vitality and the elimination 


Y | of disease | believe Compound Oxygen to be far in advance of 


all medicine or treatment. H. H. Cook. 
Nasuua, N. H., Feb. 14, 1888. 
“I commenced your Compound Oxygen Treatment the last of 
Aue 1887, and was happily surprised at the end of one month 
to find I was almost entirely relieved.” Mrs. C. K. DAGGET. 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, April 1, 1888. 
“You have my heartfelt grati 


tude for tne good your Com- 
pound Oxygen has done me.” Mrs. FRANKIE EDWARDS. 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
ahd casgen on invalids suffesing from consumption, asthma, 
ys catarrh, 


headac bility, rheu- 
and nervous disorder,” It wil be 
to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
, Phila” Pa.: or 331 Montgomery street, Sap 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


with salaries between] 48 High School Assistants’ Positions, wage $600. 
and $3,000. Grammar, ntermediate and 
& Su rintendencies. with salaries between 


oo — salaries ranging Ps. 
85 te with salaries between | 100 same, ‘with calaxtes below $60. 
95 pe em a of Eat Fs Schools, $600 to $900. 


15 Su intendencien, 
000 


tions for Latin, Greek, 





French, German, Mathemutics, Literature, 
230 Pri hips, belo Sciences, ete. 
*13 High hool cece above $1,500. 10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
“31 High School Principaish salaries between | 15 Artin Private Schools. 
$1,000 and 8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
4 High School P Fincipalships, $500 to $1,000. 20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


Ward, Grammar and 
Es Hich School Assistan 
$600 and $1,500. 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have averaged 


forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as_many vacancies as members. 
Will not some of these positions do for you? 


WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS during the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
N York City, Box, 1969. M. V.B A t. 
Branches : } Tacoma. W. Terr. W. H. HELNEY, yo t7 wi 


4p 000 POSITION . D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency. 


T have bee been registered with other Teachers’ Agencies tor several years, but have 
aan been offered a position th: ough them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result was offered two positions last week, to both of rT you recommended me, 
each worth $2,000, one at . ¥., the ate at Newark, N it the latter. Uniess 
teachers want to be made miserable in T WITH HIN * finely toe to 
choose between several good positions be 
offered them a ny your Agency, I would advise Cl to register elsewhere aes et with, you. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” From the foregoing brief letter is it not fair to conclude —_ 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in this Agency? All cannot expect to get 
positions, yet we may be able to oa >i ou i, —— that is more ON] than you now 
Send s' We for our New Manu . Manager, E WEEK 

UNION HERS’ AGENCY, 16 Pe oy New York. 


For September! Good Vacancies!! 


Principalships. 


25 Positions for Elocution, Book-keeping, Pen- 
"Poxitions, between 


manship, Shorthand, and kindred subjects. 








ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





“ PALMYRA, N, Y., Feb. 25, 1889. 








1. FOR LADY TEACHERS. 
—We have at present nearly 


400 vacancies for lady teachers. 
These are for Pri , Intermediate, and Grammar Grades, at salaries of $35 to $85 per month. 
For High School wor. ’—salaries $450 to $1,500. Fo Seemel work,—salaries $600 to $1,200. For 


istorys Latin and reek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern 


MnFOH GENTLEMEN College Profeso 
GENTLEMEN. liege Prof Te roe in leading Universities A Colleges, 

to $2,000. For Norma. work, $800 to $1 For Superintendents and Pri $600 to 
000. ‘or High School, Academy, AS, “ke. ., $450 to $1,600. For Grade Bi ay to 
Other vacancies are coming in daily. If youexpect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to 
send for our circulars. Your best — of success is with an Agency t that puts forth effort to get 
vacancies for its members, and t gets them; that does not put its members on “ wild goose 
chases” after the “ probable,” the +k or the “hearsay” vacancy. We get more 
vacancies direct from employers than all other western Agencies combined. Address, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


QUIZ? 


Mathematics. be yy: 





Wouid i you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of poe and can and does 
tel] who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has “1100 direct calls” and 
“seven hundred (700) suitable applicants,” and very judiciously omits to A what is 





true that with such a magnificent oppor — ut did not succeed in placing forty of the 
whole number 0, If you want to join an Agency that fills send for 
the circulars of the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 Dearborn Street, 0, and you 


will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 
work is what it is represented to be. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 


FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 1Oth, 
GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
COOL, HEALTHFUL, ATTRACTIVE. 

Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Thought Conception, 
Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery, NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 
information, address 

SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS 


Throughout the country will do well to ava, 

themselves of their first opportunity to examin: 
“ King’s Historical Portfolio” of the United States, 
which is the latest and only device for teaching 
nited States History by the illustrative method. 
It is being rapidly adopted and highly endorsed. 








OHIO VALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF METHODS. 


At Steubenville, Ohio, July 9-27, 1889. The 
faculty has been selected with a special view to | 
helping teachers in their ovary Saw, school-room | 

duties. Keeping ~s object in view, we ask 

of the uly with that of any and 
Tuition $10 for the 
session, ay weeks, $5 for l week. No extras. | 





on 
all other Summer yo 


info. ion, per hid, $5 per week. For circulars and | For terms on this and also the new and charming 
H. i. MERTZ, STEUBENVILLE, oO. history of the United States, entitled “‘ The Story 

Faculty: Alex. E. Frye, B. A. Hinsdale, G.| of America,” likewise King’s new school desks, 
Hancock, J. 3. Be A. E. Winship, Ho Hon. F aw address the owners, publishers and manufactur- 
Sarah L. Arnold, M. E. Coffin, K. E. Grn. s crs, R. S. King Publishing Co..Chicago, Ile 








The Nashville Excursion. 


If you are going to Nashville to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association you should join 
the New York Teachers’ Excursion, via 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. to Old 
Point Comfort, and thence by special 
train over Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and East Tenn., Va. & Georgia Rail- 
way to Lookout Mountain and Nash- 
ville; returning by the picturesque 


Shenandoah Valley Route passing 

ugh THE GARDEN OF THE VIR- NOTE ou RPRCLAL OFFER. Orre REGISTRATION 
GINIAS, visiting THE WoRLD-FaMEp | TO SEPT. 1890, $2.00— 
NaTuraL Bripcr, the WoNDERFUL id 
Caverns oF Luray, the splendid] NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
scenery of Harper's Ferry, SHENAN- 25 Clinton Place, New York 
DOAH JUNCTION and the CAPITOL AT BLeEMmUcenOh:  . &&kutwec 
WasHINGTON. The most delightful PROPRIETORS. "MANAGER. 
excursion of the —. For full in- 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND |=! 
‘SCHOOL OFFICERS tescncrs: 


WHY? Because our list of teachers is best. 

WHY? Because we nominate only the best 
teacher for the place. 

WHY? Because we can fill any position. 


Write to us describing place, salary, to whom 


to apply, etc. 


TEACHERS’ POSITIONS 


ARE NOW COMING IN! 
DO NOT DELAY! Blank tree Write to us for 








formation, rates, &c., regarding the EADERS will confer a favor b 
trip address H. D D. Newson, 946 Broad- R tioning THE JOURNAL a hf ae 
way, New York. municating with advertisers. 


‘are writing to us for | ha 





chan 
cale 
instituted for the pu 
Our success of the past 


e your locati 


ted to do a thriving business b iy - "aaeiealien fees, but jam oy . - ‘opposis 
of cosioting’ teachers to best 
evidence of a most prosperous future. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 wen. ’eo 


one 
eir qualifications. 
is of Education are calling 


suited to thei 


to positions 
Board 


upon us daily for teachers for the coming school term. Amcas which, please note the following: 
is 


Supenntendencies renging from $900 to 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, 
month to $1300 per year. 
in every Separtment of private rant 
full parioninrs. Address, NATIONAL TE 


—_ per annum, H 
termediate and Primary teachers varying from rad ed 
Besides the ms gay, moult you in Colleges, Normal 

onsu 
ACHERS® BUREAU, PARSONS, KAN 


h School and Ward Principalships 


is, and s dlately 
our best interests and a “ino tely tee 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


our history. Nearly ten years of Ayr 

of the educational public. The season 0: 

number of vacancies. 
Lue 


Circuiars Free. 


Last year we filled 
more vacancies than 
in any former year in 


service to our patrons has given us the full confidence 
*89 has opened unusually well. 
We have now many fine positions for which we have no suitable candidates, 
BB, LANDI®, 


205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Every mail brings a 


Manager, 





THE 


FREE REGISTRATION. 


Monroe Street, Chicago, [l. 
ever offered by an Agency. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 
Combines the best features 


1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


a HT 


. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 


Hy One half of the Agenc 
Send stamp for forms. 


pi lm 's commission given to the teac her reporting the vacancy. 


Mrs. J. W. semnanth & Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





sn’s EXCH ay, 


Teachers’ Bureau, 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teacher. ee ree 
as a Set oon bce 
ate) 4D CULVER, n.% 





wo Cx 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses tor every — of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA. 


WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Bein; cay located, access is easy to the 
North, South, East or "West. Correspondents 
being established in all States. 

OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
properties. Address at once as abov e, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. 


Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres. 
F. H. SHaw, .A. M., Sec’y. ° 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 








W. A. CHOATE & CO., MANAGERS, 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 





FOR RESIS TRATION 


FORM AND PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 
BEST FACILITI 
EFFICIE NT SERVICE, 


NO FE non 


not in collecting ad eanee “fees b tk ‘a soaniiies com- 
petent Teachers with P’ Form for Stamp. 
Em are aan without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
RK, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BuREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. Y¥. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. C. Boyton, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.:6 S. Spring St. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 


This work presents the “New Education” in 
its (= and most practical form, while it 
y avoids the vagaries and impraeticable 
= of the mere theorist. Ali of its methods 
ve been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
504 pages. $1.50. 


This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic, 


bad wy schoo] library should have a co 
it, and every teacher of mathematics will 
indispensable. "%—National Journal of 








of 
ind ‘t 





These works are written by yp Rt 
distin hed i+ ~ who was for man 
irtaceel of the First State Normal ool of of 


Pennsy!van 

Special or introduction and to teachers 
for examination. °Sold by all Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Sooghen, Professors, and 

ag = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 

~ o> hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

hoice schools carefully recommended to 

nts. Selling and renting of yo ge 

HOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furpished. 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 
Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Procures skilled teachers for families 
and schools without charge. Supplies 
competent teachers with suitable positions, 
Circulars of good schools free to parents, 
Teachers, if seeking a position West oF 
THE ROCKIES, send stamp for circulars 
and application blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Lock Box, 848. Portland, Oregon. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 141TH Srresgt, N. Y. 
For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 


State Street, Chicago, Lll., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Seadio’ Batities’ St. BOSTON py DAE sgt 7] 
. . ny 


eee Mat ea Gooa 
wR aN Ctreulars on application. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA. 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blavks. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical sci as Al tives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonies, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake. Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record HMood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
#1; six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


|~6SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AxND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


TS 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 
Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 


ind Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 

flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 

WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 

OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
ls this palatable Emulsi 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 




















nA 

Ui) 

¢ ORSETS 

Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Sountry alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 


Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
«| DRESSING 


Awarded highest honors at 
Phil 1876 | Melbourne, 
= = 














panciee i 

New Orleans, 

Paris Medal on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 

BEATTY ORGANS 

BEATTY ORGANS 


Daniel Fs Boatty y Waniiin fut? NW Sei ac. 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


It is a matter of interest to teachers and 
ee. as also to the general public, not 
only to enjoy and encourage a series of 
books like Harper’s Readers, but to observe 
the manner in which they are brought 
before the public. The reading public are 
watching with considerable curiosity for 
each succeeding set in the series of one 
hundred reasons why these readers are so 
popular wherever known. Among the 
reasons given this week may be noticed 
that they furnish a large amount of choice 
reading matter, well graded, and particu- 
larly well adapted to interest children ; 
they are at once strong, tasteful, beautiful, 
attractive to children from the out-set ; 
they teach language as the learner will use 
it in after-life ; a child can read these books 
for hours, and not feel the strain on the 





end of each book are very comprehensive. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 


Among the books deservedly popular 
among both teachers and pupils are Long- 
mans, Green & Co.’s new school gram- 
mars, by David Salmon. The junior 
grammar is an adaptation of the first half 
of the author’s school grammar, with 
some of the explanations simplified, with 
many of the exercises amplified, and with 
a few of the difficulties omitted. The 
characteristics of the book are, in addition 
to its inductive method, the number and 
variety of its exercises, and the omission 
of all the minor distinctions of grammar. 
It thus provides much to do and not much 
toremember. The other book begins with 
induction, but passes immediately to de- 
duction, and both methods are employed 
throughout, each induction leading to 
new deductions. Hence, it is thoroughly 
logical and scientific, one of the best work- 
ing grammars ever seen, excellently ar- 
ranged, and perfectly graded. 


Teachers who realize the value of conve- 
nient stationery will not fail to try the 
Century Writing Tablet, made to com- 
memorate the inauguration of George 
Washington, one century ago, as the first 

resident of the United States. Covers 

ave on a correct likeness of George and 
Martha Washington. Insides of covers 
have a printed list of all presidents, when 
inaugurated, time served, birth, death, and 
other interesting matter concerning them. 
The pads retail at five and ten cents, and 
are made by the Acme Stationery and 
Paper Co., 59 Duane street, New York. 


Are you looking for a position for the 
fall of 1889? Do you want to change your 
location for Letter pay and more suitable 
work? Then patronize a bureau instituted 
for the p of assisting teachers to 
a best suited to their qualifications. 

uccess in the past is guarantee of a 
prosperous future. Boards of education 
are calling daily for teachers for the com- 
ing school term. The National Teachers’ 
Bureau, Parsons, Kansas, has many vacan- 
cies among which are superintendencies 
ranging from $900 to $2, per annum ; 
high school and ward principalships from 
$700 to $2,000; associate, grammar, 
intermediate and primary teachers, vary- 
ing from $50 per month to $1,300 per year, 
besides the numerous positions in colleges, 
normal schools, and specialties in every 
department of private training. 


Teachers seeking a position west of tie 
Rocky mountains should send stam 
for circulars and application blanks to the 
Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, of Port- 
land, Oregon, incorporated by Messrs. R. 
F, Robinson and G. A. Adams, which pro- 
cures skilled teachers for families and 
schools, without charge, and supplies com- 
petent teachers with suitable positions. Cir- 
culars of good schools are free to parents. 


The Ohio Valley Summer School of 
Methods will hold its session from July 9 
to 27, and at Steubenville, Ohio. The fac- 
ulty is a strong one, and cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to those attending. For 

iculars and circulars, address H. N. 
ertz, Steubenville, Ohio. 


You cannot manage successfully with- 
out a cyclopedia. You may as well 
recognize that fact from the start. Nor 
can pe get along without a good one. 
While you are at it, get the best; and do 
not fail to carefully investigate the claims 
of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. The 
subscription price is only and itis a 
library in itself—of the most useful sort. 
It is published by A, J. Johnson & Co., 11 
Great Jones street, New York. Teachers’ 
are wanted as agents, 


eyes; the suggestions to teachers at the] ., 





BEECHAM’sS PILis act like magic om a 





yweak stomach ; 4 
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ORIGIN OF ‘‘ UNCLE SAM.” 





Speculation has recently arisen regard- 
ing the origin of the term *‘ Uncle Sam” 
as applied to the United States govern- 
ment. 

In the war of 1812, between this country 
and Great Britain, Elbert Anderson, of 
New York, purchased in Troy, N. Y.,a 
large amount of pork for the American 
army. 

It was inspected by Samuel Wilson, 
who was popularly known as ‘ Uncle 
Sam.” The barrels of pork were marked 
“KE, A., U. S.,” the lettering being done 
by a facetious employe of Mr. Wilson. 

When asked = fellow-workmen the 
meaning of the mark (for the letters U. S., 
for United States, were then almost entire- 
ly new to them), said ‘‘ he did not know, 
unless it meant Elbert Anderson, and 
Uncle Sam,” alluding to Uncle Sam Wil- 


n. 

The joke took among the workmen, and 
passed currently, and ‘*‘ Uncle Sam ” him- 
self being present, was occasionally ral- 
lied on the increasing extent of his pos- 
sessions. Soon the incident appeared in 
print, and the joke gained favor rapidly, 
till it penetrated and was recognized in 
every part of the country, and, says John 
Frost, the Boston historian, will no doubt 
continue so while the United States 
remains a nation. 


It is now firmly imbedded in the Mosaic | J. & 


of our language, like ‘‘ Tippecanoe,” 
‘** Log Cabin,” and other short but express- 
ive phrases, which refer to important 
events in the history of the republic. 
Both ‘Tip oe” and ‘“ Log Cabin” 
have taken on renewed force and vitality 
since their adoption by Hon. H. H. War- 
ner, of Safe Cure fame, in the naming of 
two of his great standard remedies, the 
principal one known as Warner’s Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilla. They are based upon 
formulz so successfully used by our 
ancestors in the cure of the common ail- 
ments to which their arduous labors ren- 
dered them liable in the good old Log 
Cabin days. 

The name of Warner’s Safe Cure, like- 
wise, will be held in high esteem,as famil- 
iar as a household word, while it continues 
to cure the worst formsof Kidney Disease, 
which the medical profession confesses 
itself unable to do. 





Are you going to Nashville? 


The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and, as usual, the enterprising Monon 
Route will sell excursion tickets at special 
low rates for the round trip, from Chicago, 
Michigan City, and all points northwest 
Through car arrangements will be mad. 
from Chicago to destination, and those 
contemplating attendance may be assured 
of superior accommodations on the trip. 
The Monon is the direct route to Nashville, 
and is often called the University Route, 
from the numerous University towns 
located on its line. The term Monon has 
also become familiarly known to teachers 
as the Mammoth Cave Route, this world- 
renowned cavern being reached direct by 
the Monon in connection with L. & N. R. 
R. All those who desire to see something 
interesting en route, and make the trip in 
Pullman’s finest buffet sleepers, parlor 
chair cars or palatial day coaches, can do 


P|} so by securing their tickets via the Monon 


Route. For special information, address 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Box 581, Minne- 
apolis, or E. O. McCormick, G. P. A., 185 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Primaries ad Kindergartens 
are now very generally 
using as a Reader in their 
younger classes with 
great success that univer- 
sal favorite 


Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Artistic and origina! in its illustrations. 
Charming and instructive in its stories. 
Special rate to Schools. Sample copy and cir 
cular sent free to any Teacher on application, 
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AN UNPARALLELED OPENING 


for a Young Ladies’ Seminary and also for a 
Military Academy upon “Port Aranzas Cliffs,” 
Corpus Christi, Texas. “The attendance would 
be limited unly by the capacity of the schools"’ is 
the statement of one of the Dest known Princi- 
pals in the South-west. The “Cliffs” are cool in 
summer, (mercury never above 92.) Winters 
are mild. No frosts during the last winter. The 
lowest death rate of any place in the United States. 
Write for details and inducements offered. 


THE PORT ARANZAS CO., 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


15 00 250 00 A MONTSR can be 
_— to ™ made working for us. 

gents preferred who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

N. B.—Please state - and business experience. 
ey mind about sending stamp for reply. B. F. 
- & Co. 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY !! 


We want to hear from every reader of this 
Journal who desires to make $200 or more during 
the summer months in a NEW and pleasant 
business. No book canvassing. We have over 
200 teachers, students, etc., at work and they 
average to earn oe pe month, many $200. We 
mean business and offer facts. Don’t fail to write 
at once. Address, W. F. CONOVER, 
CORNING, N. Y. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
_ r term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric La wey to $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calendar giving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 








BO The WONDERFUL 


UBURG Chalk 


brary, Smok- 


a Parlor, Library, 
ing, JReclisiog, or Vavalid cuae, 
Price 


NGE, 
or COUCH. * 
We make 


le ice, Libra 
Fancy Carpet Folding, and Rattan CHAIRS 
ROCKERS. BICYCLES, TRICVCLES,VE= 
LOCIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over (OO different designs. 
Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car- 


riages, free. e have discontinued 
w! : your orders 
oendeee ad placing 














state class of goods you 


LUBURC MFC. CO. 


145 Ner<k Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Wises iaseis, whennnctottn 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely eee we together so much miserable Latin 
i light y MI 


and Greek as might be learned otherwise cone. and > pag * 
‘uvena, y, Homer's 


ssive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
to Teachers, $1.10. 
] we ay Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Konephen’s Anabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. 

Clark's Practical and 
and toall other systems. 


a’ 
iste 
a 





s Standard 
. Manesca’s French 
Sample 


in one year.”— TON. 
Gospel of St. John, and 


pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





cality, 
and the best Double-. 


jabie to make this wonderful offer for the 
that our goods are of such merit 


N| Treason 
that, whena person possesses in any locality, their fame 
many ke crate ten large an 
cones © only one person 
ma o eure Of shale reward 
Gun. Grand Telesco; 


who write at once, 


hil tog whe delay lose the chance 
0 é 
No opace eepiain tated epee. Sheee wean aa 
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CARPETS 


TE OFINES pos. tae Ls eda! THE LARGEST 
D FINEST A’ T EVER SHOWN 
) NTHE fe PUBLIC, CONSISTING OF OF cL LTONS, 


INS OQUETTES. VELVETS, 
AY AND, TAPESTRY "BRUSSELS, 3-PLAYS 
AND INGR. NS, 


AT euacnt LOWER THAN EVER. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORPATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY 

PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 


and Lace Curtains. 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


sUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO FINE PARLOR FURNITURE, OUR OWN 
UPHOLSTERING. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO.,|‘ 


SIXTH AVE.. 13th & 14th STS., NEW YORK 
Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 





Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra c' , are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on ‘four 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 


class passangers can ride in these. Second -class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to Ps the Pullman Company’s tirst- 
class charge ©: 00 per night per double berth, 
or $2,50 for ty through trip ioeen Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving ¢aieage for 
Kansas ow at 11 every night—leaving Kansas 
J , chy ey A at 8.30 every morning) a second- 

ping Car is attached, wmch runs 
oath without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a oa 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
journey. These cars serve between Chicago and 
Kansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without change, affording very comfortable 
and very econom cal accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class Iman cars. Porters have 
charge and kee: or ed dag in good order. The 
dining cars of Fe Route are unquestion 
ably superior soanated inthe West. All classes 
of passengers have the ad vantage of their superior 
~) _ e on -. osm Fe Route between Chicago 
ansas Ci 
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Skin & Scalp 
RESToRED 
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N OITHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
_ all ee oe to the CUTICURA REMEDIEs in 
oer eg of cleansing, purify- 
: uy rand beautify in t —— = — tortur- 
ng,disfiguring, ite scaly and pimplv diseases 
of the skin, scalp and blood. with i oss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurRa 
SOAP, an exquisite SkinBeautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOL LVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 





and blood disease, from ~*~ les to wwe 

Sold everywhere. ; Re- 
DRUG AND c HEMICAL Co., 
Send for “ How to Cure 8 

— Tot 7 any S| 

n prevented by ‘CourrcuRa of a | 

® Dull Aches, Pains, and ——y 
Bie stantly relieved by the -— 


NTI-PAIN 
25e, 


who have used Pise’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 2c, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
canbe se FOTO RO RAL an, = 


Send for rice and Catalogue. 
i. MeSHANE a OO. 
> Baltimore, B& 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


tory Bellator Sohowis, Churches ie 


MENEELY & CO. | xt» 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1826 
Description prices and on application 


SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Pian ty POTTER 
| Pim mngeen, blackheads, 
Cort0una 
the only pain-killing Ne ang 
























R.H. MACY & CO.,: 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusively tor cash in every instance. 


All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 


separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLINERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 


Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, 


PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishi 
Misses’ 


ware. Ladies’, 


Goods, China, 


and Children’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 


cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
























Teas 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and 
Received, 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All 
some New Premiums 0} 
away with orders of 
if preferred. Good 
& 6octs. Ve 
will send by mail a 
Teas on receipt te be .co. When or 
or Aster CS Oolong, Mixed, » Voces 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 






et orders for our New Teas Just 
which are Picked from the Select Tea 
aranteed absolutely Pure. Hand~ 
Imported China, Lamps, &c., given 
10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 
eas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Fam 
Bet 6 to qocts, per Ib. Special We 

er of 74 lbs. of our very 
ering be particular 
















n, Gun ‘der, I ary, Japan, 
we deal on only in Pure Goods@ Send at 


Chop. No Humbug. Re 
pial Sea sie Sa al ‘sd a eke Naw Vark)N:¥. BO: 





R. H. Macy & Co., 14th street and 6th 
avenue, New York, have on exhibition a 
reproduction of the china service presented 
in 1783, by the French officers in the 
Revolutionary army to Martha Washing- 
ton, copied from the original few pieces on 
exhibition at the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. 


Grandmamma had been explaining to the 
little girl how our earth is kept from flying 
off into infinite space by the attraction 
of the sun, which is constantly trying 
to draw the earth towards itself, while the 
latter always keeps itsdistance. ‘‘ Grand- 
mau,” said the little girl, “‘I should think 
the sun would get discouraged after a 
while and let it go.” 


Little Alfred, whose birthday occurred 
the other day, ‘got up on the first snowy 
morning in December,and looked out of the 
window at the world covered with white. 
**Oh, mamma!” he exclaimed in almost 
breathless excitement, ‘it’s all just one 
great birthday cake !” 


**T can heartily say to any young man 
who is wanting good employment, work 
for Johnson & Co.; follow their instruc- 
tions and you will succeed.” So writes 
an agent of B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 
Main St., Richmond, Va., and that’s the 
way all of their men talk. 


A little fellow wanted to go on a tramp 
in the woods and was told he was too 
small, but he begged so earnestly, and 

was so sure he would not be tired that he 

was finally given permission to go. He 
held out bravely. though the last two 
miles were almost too much for him. ‘| 
am not tired,” he said, ‘‘but if I only 
could take off my legs and carry them 
under my arms a little while I should be 
so glad!” 


A large part of Utah is found to be 
underlaid with a stratum of water, which 
may be reached by boring wells from 100 to 
200 feet deep. The wells flow so bounti- 
fully that one of them will water five or 
six acres thoroughly. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag, 
Express and Hire, and stop at e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand. Central 


Doh - omy ay! Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
al Modern Convenie ences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Little Pearl listenea attentively to her 
mother, while she tried to explain to her 
the ninth commandment. After a moment 
she seemed to catch the meaning, and said, 
** Mamma, Cousin Ada bared false witness 
on the rats, when she said they nibbled 
your cake and it was me.” 


**Tired All the Time.” 


Say many poor men and women, who seem over- 
worked, or are debilitated b change of season, 
climate, or lite. If you could read the hundreds 
of letters praising Hood’s Sarsaparilla which 
come from people whom it has restored to health, 
you would be convinced of its merits. As this is 
impossible, why not try Hood’s Sarsaparilla your- 
self and thus realize its benefit? It will tone and 
build up your system, give you a good appetite, 
overcome that tared feeling and make you feel, 
us One woman expresses it, * like a new creature.” 


The amount subscribed to the Matthew 
Arnold memorial is 7,000 pounds. Six 
hundred pounds are to be set aside for a 
bust to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The remainder is to be invested for the 
benefit of Mrs. Arnold. 


A little girl chasing a butterfly tried to 
seize it with her tiny hand. It was a sore 
trial of her patience: but when wearied 
at last, she threw herself on the ground, 
and exclaimed with a look of sweet resig- 
nation, ‘‘ Well, no matter, it might have 
stung me !” 


Appreciation. 

At this season of the year, when Nature 
is in her happiest mood and dons her most 
beautiful garb, the man who does not 
think life worth the living should get off 
the earth as soon as ible and hide him- 
self somewhere, for he is indeed ungrate- 
ful. We cannot be too appreciative of 
benefits and beauties. The public, how- 
ever, fully appreciates the advantages 
derived from the Se Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, for they realize that it is the 
best and shortest route to St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, and West Superior, having 
connections with roads leading to all 
points elsewhere Information furnished 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. . For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 
“My little boy 





had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 


attended him, 
worse under their care, 
expected he would die. 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, end decided to have my 


but he grew continually 
and ev erybody 
I had heard of 


boy try it. Shortly after he began ‘o 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as ap 

of his age.” — William F. a 
Hampton, Va. 


boy 
rty, 


“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head ‘and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, “put the sores continued to 


multiply until in a few mouths they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 


change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 


ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 

“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medic al world.””—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


| Aver’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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Combined In 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 
It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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VOLUME X,—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Principal of the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School. 





A practical exposition of methods and devices in teaching geography, which apply the principles 
and sions of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of structure and climate is made the basis of all 
geographical instruction. 


12mo, Cloth. 400 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms made to Reading Circles, and on class 
supplies. Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 
Fourteen vy terry, 10x12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 





Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geography. On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the accurate 
ine of the country to be mapped, are printed in very faint ink. 
No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No. 6. United States No. 11. Central States (E). 
No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 
No. 3. South America. No. 7. New England. No. 18. Northern States. 
No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles, 


No. 9. Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. > 





truthfully instructed in the 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this mode] 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. 
THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 


T. U. were right and that the 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
«*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. S&S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO, 





new method, Endo 
a complete outline for o 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessonsin English, .90 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.25 


“In Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Is the newest, pocnaes and most original text-boox ever produced on this subject. An entirely 
by leading Educators throughout the A pee Teachers’ Editien contains 
instruction, a model Oral Lesson, and outl 
in the k. Scholars’ Edition, 75 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 


es fur teaching every lesson 


Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 1,25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 














VAN ANTWERP, JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
VAN ANTWERP: BRAGG, & O01, Publishers... JOHN F: £7 PRILADELAT, 
JUST OUT. sali English and American Litera-|THR PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, : 
LEACH Wells’ Higher Algebra. Drawing Books, Drawing Models, JOHNSON’S 
1 Southworth & CGoddard’s Elements of _ aad Artiste’ Materials. : , 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Crammar. “=. uae cl [Jniversal (jyclopedia 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
SANBORN, een icThere MODELS nave been specially destened ‘Som Subscription Price, $48 
Publishers, —_| Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. srranged in a catchy aed ari are tase with . yao 
rl ’ he greatest regard for accuracy an uty, and are . " 
BOSTON, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, Ginigts ids terial |" OOO CO 


Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 


° Edited by Professors in the Literature Department of Wellesley 
College and required for admission by the Association of New 


N EW YO RK. England Colleges. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 
Book-keeping. 


Adapted to use as a Text-Book or Supplementary Reader. 








By the Author of Meservey’s 


This book presents the leading topics of this subject in a way to interest the pupil, and enable 
him to lay foundations for subsequent reading and for intelhgently observing the facts in business 
and social life that underlie and illustrate this subject. 

It is believed that a knowledge of the relations of capital and labor, the production and distri- 
bution of wealth, the tariff, free trade, and protection, banking, taxation, etc., etc., would be of 
great value to every citizen. 

The work has been introduced into a large number of the leading schools and into many where 
the study had not been pursued before. 


A sample copy wiil be sent for examination, with reference to introduction, on receipt 
of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines |,1FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 








which is the CHEAPEstT, SAFEST AND FAIREST contract of Life} p; 


Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


Et "Saco vemo 


Fourteenth Session. July 8 to Aug. 16. 


THE NORMAL CLASS will be conducted, for the French by Dr. Sauveur; for the German by 
Dr. W. BERNHARDT; for the Latin by Prot. J. H. DILLARD. 

Dr. SAUVEUR’S new work, LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and 
Notes, will be ready June 1, and taught at the School. 


For circulars, address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


(See ee ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 











L 
of Form and Brawine in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
Vor catalogue and particulars. address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago, 


11 GREAT JONES S8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 





TRANSLATION OF CASAR 


Parallel Edition of the Classics. 


The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original 
and Translation arranged on ogpoete pages 
imo. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.25. 

The convenience of the arrangement adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot be over- 
——_* The reader need not use the transla- 
tion until he has exhausted all reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he can verify his own 
rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No — of this book are sent free for 
examination. . by mail, $1.25, per copy should 
invariably be sent t the order. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FestrvAL DAY Music can certainly be 
rocured of Ditson Company. Send freely for 
its, Descriptions and advice, 





Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
ieces, 6000 in number. ll are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets and Sacred Selections. More 
—— to — than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cents each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School So Collections, of 
which some of the newestare *- United Voices,’’ 
(50 cts., $4.80 doz.) ** Children’s School Songs,’’ 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.) “Kindergarten and Primary 
School Songs,”’ (30 cts., $3.00 doz.) and ** Songs 
and Games for Little Ones.’’ ($2.00). 


Books for Social Singing. 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“College Songs.’’ (50 cts.) ‘War -ongs,”’ (50cts.) 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs,’ (30 cts.) 
“ American Male Choir.”’ ($1.) Temperance 
Rallying Songs,’’ (35 cts.) “‘Memorinl Day 
Songs and Hymns,”’ (25 ct>.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


OF CHEMISTRY. 

By Wm. G. MrxtTeErR, Professor of Chemistry, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, New 
Haven. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Technica] Schools 
and for the use of Engineers. By Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8vyo0, cloth. $3.50. 


FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 
OTHER CHANNELS. 

By GANGUILLET and Kurrer. Translated 
re , and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. B00. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


DAINTY SONGS 


—roR-- 
LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—FOR USE IN— 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A bright little book of Songs for Little Singers, 
with good words and taking music, on subjects 
especially interesting to little folks Action and 
Motion Songs for Kindergarten and other Schools, 
Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and 
Hymns for all occasions in which children are 
interested. 160 pp., elegantly printed and bound. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 











A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


National Dustless Crayon. |..csszzseszsxsceen, rer, er conse: 
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WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


